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Hitevature. 


A LOST CHORD. 


Seated one day at the organ, 
I was weary and ill at ease, 

And my fingers wandered idly 
Over the noisy keys. 


I do not know what I was playing, 
Or what I was dreaming then ; 

But I struck one chord of music, 
Like the sound of a great Amen. 


It flooded the crimson twili bt 
Like the close of an angels m, 

And it lay on my fevered spirit 
With a touch of infinite calm. 


It quieted pain and sorrow, 
Like love overcoming strife ; 
It seemed the harmonious echo 

From our discordant life. 


It linked all perplexed meanings 
Into one perfect ' 

And trembled away into silence 
As if it were loth to cease. 


I have sought, but I seek it vainly, 
That one lost chord divine, 

That came from the soul of the organ, 
And entered into mine. 


ADELAIDE ANNE Proctor. 





THE DOMICILE ERECTED BY JOHN. 
Translated from the Vulgate of M. Goose. 
BY A. POPE. 
Behold the Mansion reared by deedal Jack. 
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, See the malt stored in many a plethoric sack, 

In the proud cirque of Ivan’s bivouac. 

P Mark how the rats’ felonious fangs invade 

The golden stores in John’s pavi i 

1 Anon with velvet foot and Tarquin strides, 

4 Subtle Grimalkin to his quarry glides, 
Grimalkin grim, that slew the fierce rodent, 

. Whose tooth insidious Johann’s sackcloth rent! 
Lo! now the deep-mouthed canine foe's assault, 
That vexed the avenger of the stolen malt, 
Stored in the hallowed precincts of that hall 

re That rose complete at Jack’s creative call. 

~ Here stalks the impetuous Cow with crumpled horn, 

ey Whereon the exacerbating hound was torn, 

m Who bayed the feline slaughter-beast that slew 
The rat predaceous, whose keen fangs ran through 

he The textile fibres that involved the grain, 

—< Which lay in Hans’ inviolate domain. 

ni . 

iby Here walks forlorn the damsel crowned with rue, 

~ Lactiferous spoils from vaccine dugs who drew, 

est Of that corniculate beast whose tortuous horn 
Tossed to the clouds, in fierce vindictive scorn, 
The ing hound, whose braggart bark and stir 

a Arched the lithe spine and reared the indignant fur 

xed Of Puss, that with verminicidal claw 
Struck the weird rat, in whose insatiate maw 

xD Lay reeking malt that erst in Juan’s courts we saw. 

to 
J 


Robed in senescent that seems in sooth 

= Too long a prey to Chronos’ iron tooth, 
Behold the man whose amorous lips incline, 

Full with young Eros’ osculative sign, 

s To the ‘lorn maiden whose lact-albic hands 

Drew albu-lactic wealth from lacteal glands 

Of that immortal bovine, by whose horn 

Distort to realms ethereal was borne 

The beast catulean, vexer of that sly 

Ulysses quadrupedal, who made die 


_ The old mordacious Rat that dared devour 

jen- Antecedaneous Ale in John’s domestic bower. 
f 
at Lo here, with hirsute honours Joffe, succinct 
who saponaceous locks, the Priest who li 
In Hymen’s golden bands the torn unthrift, 

N. Whose means exiguous stared from many a rift, 
— Even as he kissed the virgin all forlorn, 


Who milked the cow with implicated horn, 

Who in fine wrath the canine torturer ski 

That dared to vex the insidious m 

Who let auroral effluence through the 

Of the sly rat that robbed the palace Jack had built. 


The loud cantankerous Shanghae comes at 
Whose shouts arouse the shorn ecclesiast, _ 












. | Sir Frederick was reserved to a degree that chilled the warmth | sitions as tutor and pupil. I did not get on very well with 


Who sealed the vows of Hymen’s sacrament, ressed the point, less from curiosity, than because I had a 







































































; P 
To him who, robed in — indigent, wish that he should benefit by air and exercise. 
Exosculates the damsel lachrymose “ No, Mr. Harper, I would rather not. I will not cross the 
The emulgator of that horned brute morose, threshold of that old house—much as I cherish a childish re- 
That tossed the dog, that worried the cat, that Kilt collection of it—until I enter as its master, if ever I do so.” 
The rat that ate the malt that lay in the house Jack built. | And with these words he turned abruptly away. 
segdutiiinntiati yo =e aaew agreed that pride, a false, eb oe _ 
. 7 was the true Key to the character of this unha ; an 
OUR BEST BED-ROOM. thought it my duty to read him a long lecture p+ Ans hBang as 
Concluded, well as on his evident insensibility to the kindness and affec- 


. rt tion of his estimable guardian and uncle, Mr. Staunton. He 
Sir Frederick’s personal appearance surprised us at first. | listened to me with perfect equanimity, and then said, with a 
We had, of course, sketched an ideal portrait of the young | smile of, I will say, a most provoking character; “ Have you 
baronet, gifting him, equally as a matter of course, with very | quite finished, Mr. Harper?” 

light hair, very blue eyes, a feminine delicacy of feature, and| “ + eo said I sorrowfully. 

a sickly pallor. The real Sir Frederick was a tall,dark-haired| “Iam abligtd for your good intentions. Do you happen 
stripling, with a grave and handsome face, rather sunburned, | to know the amount of the rental of the Staunton property ?” 
but by no means indicative of a tendency to phthisis. Icould| ‘About fifteen thousand a year, or nearly sixteen,” said I, 
not at first comprehend why Mr, Staunton should be so very | much surprised. “ But pray, why do you ask?” 

urgent on the score of his nephew's chamber having a warm | Sir Frederick did not seem to hear or heed my query. 
aspect, since, so far as I could tell, the young man’s lungs| “Fifteen thousand a year, or more,” he muttered ab- 
were as sound as my own. He was slight of build, however, | stractedly, “and large accumulations, I suppose. The stake is 
and by no means robust ; but what puzzled me most was the |@ high one. Many a man has sold his soul for less.” 

air of reserve, so unusual at his years, and which was quite| And he sauntered off in a way that I could not but feel ex- 
free from that awkward shyness so common with striplings. | cessively unbecoming and insubordinate, considering our po- 


of our reception of him, and, though perfectly polite, gave an|my charge. My wife was still less pleased with him, and took 
unpleasant impression of being continually on his guard. He litue pains to conceal her displeasure. She cared sedulously 
was accompanied by his travelling tutor, a gentleman whose | for his comforts, but as a matter of duty, and we both felt that 
connection with his pupil would terminate from the moment | his presence in the house was distasteful and wearisome. Yet 
of his arrival under our roof. This tutor, whose name was | he gave little or no cause for open complaint. He was ve 
Peters, and who had been appointed by Mr. Staunton to his | courteous to both Clara and me; uniformly kind to the chil 
present post, appeared a dry, hard man, who did his duty me-| dren, who were his stanch friends; kind to the servants, who 
chanically, but no more. He consigned the young baronet to | took an unaccountable fancy to him ; kind to the dog, whose 
our care with much the formality of a conscientious messenger | Whole allegiance was transferred to him. He read as much or 
giving up the custody of valuable property, and I half won- | 4s little as he pleased, and at other times he went out alone, on 
ered whether he would not end by asking me for a receipt.) horseback, or on foot with his fishing-rod, and sought the lone- 
for Sir Frederick Staunton. However, after dinner, and de- liest and wildest nooks in the countryside. 
clining our offer of a bed, Mr. Peters took a cold farewell of| Mr. Staunton sometimes wrote to inquire tenderly concern- 
his late pupil, and rattled off in his post-chaise. ing his nephew's health and studies ; and when I wrote in re- 
That evening was duller than we had expected. Sir) ply, I always asked Sir Frederick if he had any message to 
Frederick's reserve did not melt, and his cautious manner and | send, but his answer was always a negative. 
chilly politeness threw a damp over us all. I am wrong,| There seemed to be some charm in this strange young man, 
though, when I say all; Emma and Kitty, whimsical as chi visible to every one but my wife and me, for soon the villagers 
dren often are, toyk very kindly to this cold-mannered strip- | began to speak with praise to me of “ young Sir Frederick,” 
ling, refused to be daunted by his grave looks, and tyrannically | and to express bright hopes of the time when he shguld have 
demanded that he should look at their picture-books and | the control of his own property. Then, too, I h for the 
playthings, besides extorting a promise that he should tell| first time what was surely a calumny, that Mr. Richard 
them some “pretty stories.” It was very odd. There was | Staunton was a hard landlord, mercilessly stern in exacting 
Mr. Richard, talkative, bland, and beaming benevolence at | the last farthing due, no matter what might be the misfortune 
oz, word, and those graceless little damsels had refused to | of the tenant. 
be friendly with that admirable man; his nephew arrives,| Very strange that; but Clara and I agreed that duty, and 
melancholy, grim, and taciturn, and the little witches take a|a care for his nephew’s interests, must be the ruling — 
fancy to him at once, and coax him in some marvellous man-| With our benefactor. One day, Clara overheard the children 
ner of their own, into a smile that seemed rare on his bronzed | Whispering some garbled fragments of the legend of the ghostly 
face. monk who was rumoured to haunt the parso . They had 
But Clara and I were not very well pleased. My wife had heard an old woman, Dame Bright, tell jt to Sir Frederick 


been preparing to be so and motherly to the sick boy, to | when he stopped to chat with her at her ‘cot! oor. Now 
humour him, to coax him into health, and to bear | esgronf it was this very Dame Bright from whom I heard the 
with his whims and probable peevishness, that she felt terri-| weird tale, of which Clara had hitherto known nothing. 


bly snubbed by the cold and distant courtesy of our young| Clara, who was gentle enough in general, was ve 
guest. She pronounced a private opinion that the late Lady | now: she was indignant with Sir Frederick for “ frig aetlng 
Staunton must have brought him up most injudiciously. She | the children with ghost-stories,” and vowed to give him a 
thought him “haughty.” I could not pronounce so positively | hearty scolding. But the scolding was deferred, for my queer 
on his character; he was a problem to me. pupil did not come back at his usual hour, did not come 
When Sir Frederick retired to rest, of course I went up stairs | to dinner ; and when he did return at dusk, he was fatigued, 
to see if be was ores, and to < him how .d, r his os ee ——— by a storm of rain and jhail, and so pe 
room, w not seen. He cast a qui ance | and wretched of aspect that the chiding words died a on 
round it, and I saw him shiver. . - Clara’s lips. Si . 
“ You are cold?” said I, and indeed the day had beenrainy,| “Dear me, how ill the poor boy looks!” exclaimed my wife, 
and I recollected that Sir Frederick had spent most of his life | as the white, wan face of our guest glanced past the open door. 
in Italy. , “ Do, Philip, make him drink something hot, and change his 
“ Not exactly cold,” he answered musingly ; “but I seemed | clothes at once. It’s enough to kill him.” 
to know this room. Strange! I cape I dreamed of some| And Clara, instead of scolding Sir Frederick, ran to bid 
place like it,or I may have seen its likeness in travelling.” Susan get a hot bath ready, and warm the bed in the green 
I did not catch the drift of this, but I expressed a hospitable | room. 
hope that the young man had everything he wanted. The next morning came, and the bell rang for prayers 
“Everything, thank you. I have been brought up very|and breakfast, but no Sir Frederick Staunton ap RR 
— and guietly, and shall not, I hope, give much trouble. | went up stairs and found the young nan very ill and fever- 
am afraid I am putting you to inconvenience by occupying | ish. The doctor was summoned, and the doctor came; not a 
so large a room.” very learned doctor, perhaps, but of very wide practice in a 
To this I rejoined that his uncle had expressly stated his | thinly peopled country—a surgeon named Gooch. 





wish that he should have a room with a southern aspect, and| ‘ Ague, not a doubt of it,” said Mr. Gooch, when the diag- 
of good size. nosis was complete. 
“Ah!” said the young baronet with a singular expression,| “ aon ! You think so?” said I anxiously; and Clara, who 
“so this apartment was Mr. Richard Staunton’s choice ?” was always in terror of.scarlet fever and measles, for the little 
And he shivered in, so that I could do no less than offer | one’s sake, echoed me. 


him a fire. This he declined; but as he kept harping on the} “Think so? sure of it,” said the surgeon. “I've been five- 
subject of his late question, I told him that, so far as I knew, | and-thirty years a practitioner, and I ought to know. Pooh! 
Mr. Staunton had never been at Oakleigh Parva, or at least | my dear madam, no danger—none. [I'll set him on his legs 
into the upper story at the parsonage-house, before, but that | again in a Po 
he had been particular in bespeaking a large room and south} And wi is pledge, confident! ken, off cantered the 
aspect for his ward. Here I could not help adding some warm | doctor; and presently the doctor's boy came over on his 
expressions of eulogy on that noble benefactor, who had | ambling pony with medicaments. Of course I thought it my 
rescued me and mine from poratr and unwholesome air; but | duty to communicate what had occurred, by letter, to Mr.. 
I regretted to find that Sir Frederick by no means partook of| Staunton. I told him Sir Frederick had been caught in the 


my enthusiasm. rain, that he had a slight attack of ague, that all possible care 
“ Is he at Staunton Dene, at present, Mr. Harper ?” should be taken of him, and that the experienced surgeon of 
“Whom do you mean?” the district felt confident of a speedy cure. I added, to 
“ Mr. Richard Staunton.” calm Mr. Staunton’s natural anxiety, that I would soon write 
I replied that he was'not there, and that the last letter I had | again. 

received from him was dated from the Highlands. I did soon write again, but not, alas! to communicate any 
“You have not, I believe, seen much of your uncle ?” | tidings of areassuring nature ; Sir Frederick was very ill in- 

said I. deed, and fast getting worse. Mr. Gooch looked serious and 
“Not much. Now I am his ward, I shall perhaps see} puzzled. He would not admit that he had been w about 

more,” said Sir Frederick drily; and we parted for the night. | the supposed ague, but he owned that there were si and 


The next morning found our new charge the same as ever, — symptoms in the case, and that his experience was at 
cold, civil, and pom py ing from any approach to intimacy, but | fault. : : 
with a kind smile and a kind word for the children. Onlythe| “He doesn’t eat opium, eh?” said the surgeon mysteriously, 
latter circumstance, I believe, prevented Clara, who was very | holding me by the button. , 
impulsive, from absolutely detesting our . The little} “Opium?” said I; “certainly not; of course not.” 
ones, as I have said, took to him from the fists and so did a| “Nor take quack nostrums? nor smoke too much Caven- 

i iel about the house, which had been left belind by | dish, eh ?” 
the Rey. Gideon Thrump, now bishop of Calicut. But the} I answered that Sir Frederick did not smoke, and that'I be- 
servants were evidently afraid of him, probably on account of | lieved him guiltless of the practice of swallowing empirical 
his precocious gravity and the chilly polish of his manners. | remedies. ? 
He was very well-bred, having mixed, though sparingly, in| “Umph!” said the doctor, knitting his brows, atid scrambl- 
the best foreign society, and had nothing awkward or bop ing into his weather-stiffened saddle again. The next day he 
bledehoyish in his bearing. His abilities seemed very ,| was very minute in his inquiries as to the health of the family 
and his information far from scanty. He had travelled and | and domestics, and, to my no small surprise, insisted on 
observed much, had read many books, and conversed with | making an incursion into the kitchen, and inspecting the 
many eminent persons; and though his remarks were charac- | saucepans, the tea-kettle, and all the rest of the culinary ap- 
terised by great modesty, I felt as if my pupil were in many ‘us. But whatever he was looking for, he seeined baffled. 
es ahead of his master. Te — himself a glass of fresh cool water, sipped it, eyed 

ut I could not fathom his nature. He was tractable | it like a connoisseur examining the beeswing in old port, and 
enough, and readily opened his books, and submitted to an | set down the glass with a sigh. , 
examination in his classical  oaeageag hey when I suggested “Umph !” said the surgeon again, and off he went with Care 
to old 








riding behind him on the spavined old bay. That night, Sir 
Hall which must ere long be his home, he quietly declined. 1 | Frederick was delirious. . 
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Dame Bright, a notable person, half nurse, half charwoman, 
had been sent for at first to attend on the patient, since our 
maids were inexperienced in a sick-room ; but on the particu- 
lar night on which the youth’s reason began to wander, Clara 
avowed her firm intention to watch over the sufferer herself. 
My little wife was very soft-hearted, and I believe her con- 
science smote her at the idea of having been angry with and 
averse to this poor friendless lad, and she insisted on tending 
him in person. Clara was a capital nurse; and I could not 
but consent to her undertaking the duty, only bargaining 
that on the second night I or Mrs. Bright should take her 
lace. 

3 Be that as it may, Clara came down, with a very white face, 
to call me from the study, where I sat, a little after midnight, 
busy with letters and accounts. The house, of course, had 
been long hushed, but I could not bear to rest when Clara 
was wakeful and busy. My wife’s pale cheeks startled me. 

“Come, come,” she said; “I am frightened. The poor boy 
is saying such dreadful things in his delirium. He says— 
(here Clara began to sob)—he says we are butchers, and this 
house a shambles, and his uncle—only he never calls him his 
uncle—was a murderer from the beginning, and a Judas, and 
the father of lies. Come, come ; it is shocking,” 

I went. The poor young man was tossing to and fro in a 
violent 5 ag ge rolling his head on the pillow, and stretch- 
ing out his lean hands, as if to keep off some imaginary foe. 
His great eyes looked terribly hollow and bright; they glared 
meaninglessly : it was plain that he did not recognise us. 

" Back, keep back!” he moaned: “I knew you from’ the 
first, smooth-tongued fiend that yonare. He chosethe room, 
mother, he—Richard Staunton. Nurse Bright saw him come 
to the empty house, and stand long in the open window of the 
accursed room, and grin—grin like a wolf, as he is—when he 
thought no eye was on him.” 

Here the feeble voice died away in murmurs. 

“ Gracious me, Clara!” said I, wiping my forehead, on which’ 
great drops of sweat gathered, “ this is very horrid—shocking. 
Go down, love; this is no place for you.” 

“ Hush ! listen,” said Clara suddenly. 

“So many have died here,” moaned the sick lad ; “ the room 
is full of shadows. There is a curse on it. The monk walks 
—ha! I saw him—he breathed on me, and his eyes glittered 
under his cowl, and his breath was icy cold—cold. That was 
a dream ; but the eyes made me tremble—they were Richard 
Staunton’s eyes. How hehatesme! I stand between him and 
wealth—the broad lands and the gold. Mother, mother, you 
did well to warn me, well to mistrust him; you read Murder 
in his eyes—long ago—beside my cradle.” 

Then the sufferer gasped for breath painfully. I tried to 

uade Clara to ag she refused. I looked at her attentively 
oy the dim light: in her face was written dismay, consterna- 
tion, but no blank horror; on the contrary, there was a dawn- 
ing intelligence that perplexed me. 

“Hush! lose not a word,” whispered my wife; “ perhaps 
Heaven permits that we should defeat a crime.” 

“ Can you suspect”——I began. 

Clara pressed my arm. Sir Frederick began to talk, first 
very vaguely, and m broken scraps of foreign tongues, then 
suddenly he broke into the cry of a sick child: “ Take me 
away—to the pure air—away! away! I stifle here; I cannot 
breathe. I shali die—I shall die!” 

Clara tenderly adjusted the pillows under the sufferer’s 

, and gave him some coo drink. The poor fellow 
spoke no more, but groaned and tossed for a while, till the hot 
clutch of the fever relaxing for the moment, he sank into a 
light slumber. Clara led me out of the room on tiptoe, and 
with her finger pressed on her lips. There was an air of mys- 
on of terror, in her comely face. 

po pune —hasbend, do not lose one moment; get the best 
adv id 

“ My dear,” suid I hesitating—* Mr. Gooch” —— 

“Mr. Gooch is a dunce!” cried my wife impetuously. 
“ What is wanted now is the judgment of some great doctor, 
whose knowledge and talent enable him to see what Mr. 
Gooch is blind to, Do send for Dr. T—— at once.” 

“ My dear,” said I quite startled, “ Dr. T——! why, what 
will Mr. Staunton say ”” 

“Never mind what he may say,” returned Clara, obsti- 
nately pursing up her lips; “get Sir Frederick's horse sad- 
pay ty 7 as quick as you can to Minchcombe, and telegraph 
for Dr. T——.” 

I complied with Clara’s wish, though with some misgivings. 
My tel was soon replied to by an announcement that 
Dr. T——, one of the most eminent professional men of the 
day, would arrive at Oakleigh Parva within twelve hours. 
By the time the great London doctor arrived, Sir Frederick 
was worse. The delirium had returned again and again, fever 
fits had torn the patient, deadly chills had assailed him, and 
Mr. Gooch, who was very sulky when he heard of the sum- 
mons to Dr. T——, feared the worst result. Curiously enough, 
Clara, whose general health was very good, was by this time 
nearly knocked up: she complained of violent headache, gid- 
giness, and so forth, and was twice compelled to relinquish 


her at the bedside of the sick boy from sheer exhaustion. 
“It is very odd, dear, but I feel as if the room itself were a 
vault. The atmosphere seems stifli I suppose it’s all silly, 


nervous nonsense,” said my brave little wife. 

Dr. T—— arrived when the patient was in a delirious 
paroxysm, raving wildly and incoherently. He heard what 
we had to tell, felt Sir Frederick's pulse, looked in his tace, 
and exchanged a few sentences with Mr. Gooch. Then he 
turned to the bed, and seemed to listen intently to the suf- 
ferer’s broken words. 

“ He is talking sad stuff, doctor; not a grain of sense in a 
bushel of it,” said the gruff surgeon. 

“J differ from you, sir, on that point,” returned the doctor 
blandly ; “ the instincts of a patient are not to be safely slighted. 
Much that we, in the pride of intellect, are accustomed to close 
our ears to, may prove a revelation of the utmost benefit to 
science.” 

Mr. Gooch growled out something very like an oath, and 
stumped off. 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Harper,” said he; “ I’m no use here, now 


that mealy-mouthed ‘new light’ is come from town. I wish 
youa -evening.” 
Dr. T—— had his instruments and chemical apparatus, con- 


tained in a little Russia leather case, without which he never 
travelled, placed in the chamber, and begged to be left alone 
with the patient. He did not disgwse his apprehensions—a 
crisis mifst soon take place. Clara and I went down stairs to 
await in my study the next announcement of the physician. 
It was a sultry summer's night, and the air was heavy and 
still. We sat talking low, till the pale light of early morning 
came upon us like a ghost. An hour after this, Dr. T—— 
came down stairs with a smile on his good-humoured keen 


face. 
“Saved ?” cried my wife, catching the look of contentment 
88. 


with feminine quickn: 











THE ALBION. 





ones. Any other room will do; but no time is to be lost. 
have found out the real phantom-monk, the true destroyer 
that haunts your best bed-room.” 

“ ” 


“ Arsenic !” said the doctor, exhibiting some powdered mat- 
ter of various shades and tints, from dark to pure white 
—* arsenic enough to poison a regiment. rich emerald 
green paper on the walls is stained by its means, and contains 

ison enough to be the death of generation after generation. 

misdoubted it from the ‘first. It has given me a headache, 
and is no doubt the cause of Sir,Frederick’s strange symptoms, 
and of the many untimely deaths that fatal room has witnessed. 
See—I have analysed different portions of dust, brushed at 
random from the wall.” 

We sat mute and thunderstruck. The doctor resumed : 
“Such things are common, too common. But if it be true, as 
I hear, that Mr. Richard Staunton virtually chose this n we 
ment for his sickly nephew’s habitation—that Mr. Richard 
Staunton deliberately planned to give this benefice to a total 
stranger, of gentle and unsuspicious nature—pardon me, my 
dear sir—on the very unusual condition, that he should take 
charge of the young heir, and lodge him in that envenomed 
den—if Mr. Richard Staunton is, as I am told, a subtle che- 
mist, and has an interest of sixteen thousand a year in the 
death of a nephew whom he has notoriously hated from the 
cradle ; why all I can say is——” 

“ What?" 

“That Mr. Richard Staunton is not far behind the Bor- 
gias and Brinvilliers of old days,” returned the doctor dryly. 

I sat stunned by the magnitude of the enormous wickedness, 
suddenly soveaiel' to me as by a lightning flash. 

“ ] feared it—I feared as much. The poor lad said in his 
ravings that his mother had Ey suspected her brother-in- 
law, always—and that is why I would make you telegraph 
to London for Dr. T-—,” said my wife, weeping on my 
shoulder. 

1 have little more to tell. Sir Frederick removed to another 
room, skilfully attended, and well nursed, recovered, though 
very slowly. I felt itmy duty to resign the living, given as it 
had been by a wicked hand, and for an evil . So [ and 
mine had to go forth from the pleasant country home, once 
more to do battle with the world and poverty. We did not 
suffer much from this sacrifice to conscience. Sir Fre- 
derick, who had, as he owned, suspected us at first of being 
his uncle's instruments, now became our fast friend, and never 
scrupled to own that he owed to us, under Heaven, his escape 
from the greatest of earthly dangers. He was now out of peril. 
Mr. Richard Staunton was a cautious man, and when some 
powerful —- distant connections of the Staunton family, 
after hearing the doctor’s statement, offered their house to be 
the young baronet’s home until he should be master of his 
own lands, the guardian gave his consent. The heavy suspi- 
cions under which Mr. Staunton lay were merely hinted 
to him, but that hint was enough, and he was silent and 


discreet. 

And it so pees that the very year succeeding that 
which saw Sir Frederick Staunton come of age, old Dr. Doze 
died; and my former pupil presented me to the comfortable 
living of Bullingdon, where we have spent many and many a 
happy year since the events here narrated. 


——»—__— 


A JOURNEY UNDERGROUND. 


In the “Vo Imaginaires de Milord Céton,” written 
about the year 1780, by the ious Marie-Anne de Rou- 
mier, we have an account of his a journey tothe moon 
and six other planets. The lunatics, lordship finds, are 
given up to many light and frivolous diversions, as would be- 
come the le of so c e a planet. In Mercury we 
meet with misers, and those given to hiding and hoarding 
useless heaps of gold. In Mars the people think of nothing 


but goi 

A fu Venus, on the contrary, we have a Paphian court 
and inhabitants, who delight in compliments, courtship, and 
what is termed the “ e passion.” In Saturn we find the 
good old Saturian times restored ; times which gentlemen of a 
certain age longed for in the days of Virgil and Horace. In 
the Sun we meet with people deeply immersed in the pursuits 
of science and the cultivation of “ pure reason.” hilst in 
Jupiter everybody cultivates his own conceit and pride, each 
one thinking himself, in the true Jovian method, considerably 
better off than his neighbour. 

This is tolerable fooling, indeed, and might have been writ- 
ten in our own days by the Prophet Zadkiel, or any one who 
had bee Ce. to adapt ~ id tales of the stars to a 
sumed characters assigned them by the astrologers. But 
neither Milord Céton, nor his fmantaative authoress, ever 
dreamt of poe ay & voyage such as we have realised to-day, 
under the surface of the earth, beneath the city in the 
world, whilst thousands, nay millions, of its bitants were 
pursuing their avocations over our heads. 

Of course everybody will at once see that this talk about 
Milord Céton and his in voyage, is merely introduced 
to bring in our description of the first journey on the Metro- 
politan Railway, commonly called the “ Underground Rail- 
way,” and they shall not be disappointed. 

n Saturday, the 30th of August, 1862,a great number of 
impatient shareholders and of the equally impatient public (of 
which latter the writer was one), were invited to take the first 
trip throughout the entire length of a subterranean and 
subaquean undertaking to which the Thames Tunnel is a flea- 
bite. Had not the shareholders been for two years on the 
—— of - ? Had sheaelien Nemes mete 
of its accustomed route by huge h ense cull b 
and gigantic pitfalls? Had it not lost in the purlieus of 
Clerkenwell, been upset in the Euston Road, frightened at 
night by the continued roar and puff of the steam engines? 
Had not relays of navvies worked noiselessly at the =, back 
of the wine and coal cellars of the public ? not old land- 
marks disappeared, and was not the very site of “ Kin 
George's statue at King’s Cross” tumbled up and down in rail- 
way ws, and all for this gigantic as Did not 
Messrs. C er and Hare—the one dissatisfied, the other 
timorous—prophecy a complete failure and a final crash, like 
an earthquake, ia which the two sides of London streets 
should first nod to each other, then fall in, and finally topple 
over each other like a house of cards? We know that all this, 
and much more, was the case. We also all know that seldom 
has a great scheme been ht to bear, or a ship sailed, or a 
plough-coulter cut the sod for the first time, but that some 
wise-acre shook his head, and with lamenting face i 
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| the 20th of the same month, the d difficulties of tumbling 
| sides, crumbling foundations, and finally the eruption of the 
| Fleet Ditch, — been overcome, the contractors assembled 
| their workmen and gave them a feast on the occasion. It was 
| a kind of under-ground harvest home, only the crop had been 
| thousands of tons of earth and of London clay instead of corn. 
| After they had despatched dinner, and done honour to the 
Queen, they drank the health of the carpenters and brick- 
layers, and of the navvies too, whereat the latter, at some forty 
feet below the surcace, raised a shout like that which Milton 
says was given in another place. e pro 
All this is now a matter of the past. On the 30th of Au- f° se, 
gust, rails had been laid down from one end of the line to ess d 
within a few feet of the other; the stations had been very amen 
nearly finished, and the engines (Fowler's patent improved by fr the E 
Gooch), with smoke-consuming and steam-condensing appa- be a hig! 
ratus, had been brought upon the line with several first and siendsh 
second class i and trucks. To these, in the thick him as, 
darkness which enveloped the commencement of the tunnel, bots mnt 
nearly six hundred people clambered up, after walking there [ gn 9 
from the city terminus in Victoria Street, to which the lines Paves n¢ 
had not yet been joined,{ and then, doubtless not without Pijow.o¢ 
some misgivings in the hearts of many, we commenced our buch in 
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Slowly we went on the first expedition, so that one might }. the 
inspect the works, and on reaching the first station, that of 
King’s Cross, the train stopped. From this runs a trumpet- 
shaped tunnel, communicating with the Great Northern Rail- 
way, and to join this we believe another branch of the railway 
will run to a terminus in Finsbury Square. The next stop- 
ping-point reached was that of Gower Street, which may as 
well be described, as a favourable specimen of all the stations. 
Even upon the earth’s surface the only ornamental part of 
railways ~1 | consists of their stations and termini; and 
underground same rule seems to be observed. “ Gower 
Street” is a very pretty station, lighted from the top, from the 
fore-courts of the gardens and the pavement, whence thick 
glass panes transmit a soft light to horizontal cuttings lined 
with white, and from these cuttings oval eyelet holes, lined 
with Minton’s white-glazed tiles, admit both light and air to 
the station. The reflection of the light from so many surfaces has 
a very pretty effect ; there isno darkness about the matter, but 
quite as much light as need be, like the soft evening of a June 
day. Neither is there any smell of damp or confined air; in 
| fact, the air is not confined, and the damp does not exist, and 
on our hot August trip a dry and pleasant atmosphere was 
preserved throughout ; indeed, the air in the tunnel must al- 
ways be kept pure by the current passing from terminus to 
terminus, and from the frequent passage of engines and car- 
i , Which will carry all before them. 

Naturally, the aay station and the agreeable temperature 
elicited a good deal of cheering and cheerful praise. There 
was also an evident care in the construction of the work, and “ 
the shareholders’ money, it was plain to see, had not been 
carelessly spent. The Portland station, which we next 
reached, is as simple as that at Gower Street, but differs in its 
mode ot lighting, the light being admitted by two glass domes 
and a flat skylight; at r Street we have almost a copy of 
that of Gower Street, and at all very handsome and wide ° of the 
staircases run on each side up to the surface. The Edgeware bre at le 
Road station, near Praed Street, is not an underground one, wage 
and is therefore lighted horizontally ; and from thence to the do pot 
terminus, at the Great Western ilway, the line is single. ating 
On reaching the terminus all of us dismounted, and as soon his an 
as we had wandered over the works, we remounted our car- shall } 
riages, and proceeded home, my scientific fellow-travellers ex- yorend 
pressing a firm belief in the success of the undertaking, al- ne fam 
though nearly £1,500,000 have been spent upon it. bo a 

Of the merit and utility of this great triumph of engineer- — 

skill there can be no doulby. London is overcrowded with rye 
vehicles, and the number seems to increase every day. Cabs, bed of tl 
trucks, carts, carriages of all sorts, omnibusses with two or  tribut: 
three horses, and gigantic railway-vans driven by furious and } on¢ 
reckless Jehus, overcrowd our streets every day, form blocks » Na 
and stoppages at all our principal thoroughfares, and all but th those 
convince the —— that finally London will find itself tied iakent 
up in one eternal dead-lock, from which there will be no es- Losaiies 
cape. Time and temper—two very valuable articles—are con- bad hor 
tinually lost in these stoppages, and indeed it is very evident Niel Ka 
that something must be pe to relieve them. Thanks to the 
rseaye bp by vested interests, it would be an almost hope- 
less to widen the main thoroughfares sufficiently. In the 
widest streets these dead-locks occur; for instanee, in Regent 
Street, in the height of the season. Nay, they would occur in 
Nevsko! Prospect, or the broadest streets of s or Pekin, if 
those cities had the population, the material wealth, and the 
eagerness for business, which mark London and the Londoners. 
Naturally enough, the concourse of vehicles has increased 
as the railway traffic has i d, and therefore it is but 
fair that a railway should be applied to abate the nuisance. 

A penny-fare from Praed Street to the City will lessen the 
number of riders in the City omnibusses, and men of business 
proceeding from the centre of London to any part of England 
will pack their luggage in the Underground iewerer more 
safely and expeditiously than in a cab. At the same time, 
many of our ljuggage-vans themselves will be superseded, since 
the goods will be brought right into the midst of the City 
warehouses from the manufacturing districts, without passing bn with 
all our public thoroughfares. Dn the « 

That it may interfere with some branches of industry is like- hquity ¢ 
ly enough ; but those branches are capable of being transferred [| y 
to any other towns, where those who are employed in them bsibly h 
will flourish all the more for being taken away from Cobbett's Which ] 

Huge Wen. acmaal voyage 


THE HORSES OF THE SAHARA, . 

One of the London weeklies thus reviews a new work by fy 
General Daumas, entitled “ Les Chevaux du Sahara et les Meeus du 
Desert.” Ed. Ab. 

This book is a very curious and interesti 
were, a sort of writ of right brought on be of the Arab, or 
rather the Eastern, Horse, to that inheritance of 
honour among horses-to which he is entitled. His claim to 
this of late years has been questioned, if not al er de- 
nied, and General Daumas seeks to re-establish it upon the 
most unimpeachable foundations. In doing this he has a prac- 
tical object in view—namely, to persuade the French Govern- 
ment that it is desirable to found certain public studs in 
Algeria, and thereby to secure to France, primarily for war, 
incidentally for other purposes, an improved breed of horses. 
‘or this purpose, however, a memoir of twenty pages would 
have been sufficient ; the rest of a somewhat bulky volume is 

wine enthusiasm. It is true that other 
the general’s pen. In the second part of 
ly, the whole life and social history of the 
Sahara are described for us; but still the horse of the desert, 
seen and admired by General Daumas, is the central ; 
the picture. If the Arab is’ brought before us, in all his 
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strength and weakness, it is not so much on his own account, 
s because he is the breeder, trainer, and rider of these match- 
ess chargers. If the women of the Bedouin encampment are 
minutely described, it is because they nurse tenderly, and feed 
carefully with camel's milk, the high-bred colt, as soon as he 
weaned; and rwards, without much reference to the se- 
enth commandment, fall in love with the accomplished cava- 
ier who bestrides him. So is it with the hawks, the grey- 
hounds, the gazelles, the panthers, the lions of the desert. 
They either hunt with, or are hunted by the nobles of Algeria— 
he proprietors of the true-bred, high-blooded horse—and have 
heir value in making manifest to the world, in a greater or 
ess degree, his invaluable qualities. Another, and a separate 
interest which this hook sesses, is to be found in the letters 
pf the Emir Abdel Kader. General Daumas, who ap to 
pe a high-minded and kind-hearted soldier, has acquired the 
fiendship of that illustrious exile, and naturally appeals to 
him as, perhaps, the highest living authority, upon those sub- 
bcts which he has undertaken to discuss. Abdel Kader seems 
p find a melancholy pleasure in answering his inquiries, and 
paves nothing connected with the manners and customs of his 
ilow-countrymen unillustrated or unexplained. There is 
buch in these communications of his which deserves, we think, 
stentive consideration from the breeder and trainer of horses, 
- the farrier—nay, if the owner of Luzborough and Ilione 
ord Palmerston) had time to listen, from the statesman him- 
rif. But besides all this, we defy the general reader to peruse 
~ he letters of the baffled and defeated homedan hero with- 
ut being profoundly affected. They are full of gentle dignity, 
d of uncomplaining resignation to the will of God, and yet 
y disclose a spirit which, though supported by a serene self- 
pect and a genuirie piety, cannot forget the past. He pines 
ill for the wild life and pure air of his native Sahara. 
There the countless flowers glow like pearls along the sand ; 
bere the diseases of the city cannot come. The young draw 
p health and happiness with the untainted breeze, and the 
ped men attain to a length of years such as the infidel cannot 
yen imagine.” He must console himself with the conviction 
fat in his case the whole civilized world echoes heartily the 
pblest speech ever uttered by the great Napoleon, “ Honour 
the brave in misfortune !” 
The first chapter treats, as in duty bound, of the origin of 
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horses, the third a bay. One seldom sees grey horses on the 
course, and I do not w that they have ever won a race.” 
Now Monsieur le Compte D’Aure is ignorant that, though 
the three he names, or rather misnames, are the best known 
Eastern stud-horses of the second dynasty, the original foun- 
ders of the English bfeed, who stand in the same relation to those 
younger potentates as Uranus at Saturn do to Jupiter and 
Apollo, were almost invariably 
they were commonly called Turks, not Arabians—the D'Arcy 
White Turk, Place’s White Turk, &c.—so that we have ai- 
ways entertained a hope that some drops of that old Cilician 
blood were running in the veins of our modern race-horses. 
At any rate, white they were, and white was their progeny, so 
that if Monsieur le Comte D’Aure will but go back to those 
semi-mythical ages of the turf when Queen Anne was sup- 
posed to have won one of her own plates at York, after she 
was dead, and all the gentry of the north hurried away from 
Knavesmere to prepare for an expected political convulsion, 
he will find an absolute majority of the running horses white 
or grey. Very slowly, and with very doubtful advantage, has 
that strain of blood been washed out, as may be seen by a 
reference to the “Stud-Book.” If we compare the first ten 
pages of the first volume of the “ Stud-Book,” which began some 
fifty years later than the time we speak of, with the ten first 
pages of the last volume—which extends to this present day— 
we shall find between thirty and forty grey colts in the one, 
and only two in the other. Such grey horses, moreover, as 
have dis*inguished themselves in England of late years, so far 
from being as soft as butter, have been for the most part re- 
markable for stoutness and endurance. We have only to 
name Chanticleer, Grey Momus, Morcia, Camillus, Gustavus 
Otho—without going back to those of an earlier day, such as 
Mambrino, Gimcrack, lus, Pacolet, Madcap, and others. 
Indeed, even in General mas’ book, the greatest feat re- 
corded is performed by a dapple-grey mare ; and of the popu- 
lar ms which he translates, one begins: “ My steed is 
black ;” another, “My horse is as white as the shroud of 
men ;” and a third, “ Mabrouk is blue like the wild pigeon” 
—all rather confirming the popular English proverb, that a 
horse cannot be of a bad colour, than lending any abso- 





y Arab horse; and we turned to it with great , eX- 
ting to find a full and accurate summary of all that is 
pown upon the subject. In this we were disappointed. We 
p referred to a long letter of the Emir Abdet Kader, who 
only the legends current among his fellow-country men. 
_ Fe are told that, some two or three days before the birth of 
jam, the Deity called upon the south wind to condense it- 

Wi - Out of that concentrated air he created a bay or dark- 
snut horse, and blessed it as the noblest of animals. “Bon 
bur poursuite comme la fuite, tu voleras sans ailes, sur ton 
fs reposeront les richesses, et le bien arrivera par ton inter- 
pdiare.” General Daumas so far accepts this le that we 
pierstand him to believe that there has existed in Arabia 
pm time i ial an indig stock of horses, whose 
tural colour is bay or chesnut, and that the Arabs, migrat- 
ide Finto Africa, came with them. From thence the progeni- 
ps of the existing Barb. We wish the General had entered 

pre at large into this subject, because his conclusions run 
nnter to all our prec ived opini In the first place, 
do not believe chesnut or brown to be one of the original 
~ fours, nor do we consider the horse to be indigenous in 
bia any more than coffee is. On the question of colour 
shall have more to say by-and-by. _ As to the other point, 
cannot but remark that General Daumas takes no notice 
the important fact, that when Xerxes invaded Greece there 
z mention of Arab horses in his army. ‘Their contingent 








mounted upon camels, and constituted what we suppose 
ld now be called a dromedary corps. The finest Asiatic 
ped of that day was the white Cilician ; they formed part of 
tributary present which the vassal monarch of that coun- 
sent to the great king, and furnished the sacred horses of the 
Nay more, we have an opportunity of comparing them 
th those Thessalian steeds of whom General Daumas ‘ 
stakenly, as being the swiftest known in ancient times. The 
horse, whatever its merits, was not what we call a 
~ bod horse. Without going back to the divine Balius, whom 
biel Kader would have pronounced, in spite of his talents 
conversation, “a brother of the cow,” on account of his 
tald coat, we learn from Herodotus that when Xerxes ar- 
ed in Thessaly, the most celebrated running horses of that 
mitry were matched against some of his chosen Eastern 
brsers; and further, that they had not the shadow of a 
ance with them. The informant of the old chronicler had 
hiently seen the race ; and his short account, the picturesque 
tplicity of which defies translation, sets it before us as 
arly as if we had read its history in Bell's Life. The white 
jician thoroughbreds made what we now call strong running 
bm end to end; and the Thessalian cocktails, one after the 
her, shut up like fans, under the severity of the pace. To 
peeed, when Virgil enumerates the natural productions of 
p different regions to which Rome had access, frankincense 
what Arabia sends—it.is to Epirus that the world is in- 
ited for the “ palmas equarum.” And the hollow-backed, 
pnd-actioned brute, upon which Marcus Aurelius has sat for 
many centuries—every inch a king—has nothing incom- 
— the wiry and vigorous Arab. 
the other hand, the pretensions of the African horse to 
fiquity are much less questionable. Solomon got his horses 
m Egypt (these, however, as meant for show and state, may 
ibly have been connected with the dd Dongola breed 
hich Bruce speaks). In spite of the distance, and the long 
voyage, the chariots of Cyrene were constantly victorious 
he Olympic and a games. And notably, the steeds 
- » ich Sophocles, in ribing the pretended of Orestes, 
Seek, dy [tte Electra, by » fall from his chariot (no doubt having in 
wus © beve a seene which had really occurred), selects to make the 
ting, are Libyan coursers from the city. Again, 
Numidian rider of Hannibal and issa appears to 
been much the same sort of man, and mounted much in 
“ to [ame manner as the present inhabitant of the Sahara; so 
—-* . if it could be proved that the Arab and the Barb were 
ether vx. fitical in blood, we should assign the original paternity to 
pes ~ Platter, and not to the former. The question of colour, as 
ok see have said, is treated as being of the greatest importance by 
is in Piel Kuder, and after him by General Daumas, who cites, in 
on war, Povrt of his opinion, a note of Monsieur le Compte D’Aure, 
. wees, PeCtor-General of the Imperial stud. The 
! vould comments thus on a story told by Abdel Kader, the upshot 
P et js [Thich is (we have not room to insert it at length) that white 
P yr es are swift, but melt like butter under continous exer- 
tear Ri: that black horses fail over rough ground; but that 
} ape and still more chesnut horses, are the ones to be relied 
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What 8 delightful story—all this is true; experience and 
vation combine to prove it. The English thorough-bred 


ute superiority (though we admit that chesnut has very con- 
iderable pretensions) either to bay or to chesnut. Upon this 
subject, as connected with the primitive wild stocks, each keep- 
ing its own hue—out of the blending of which, we believe, 
that composite creature, the horse tamed by man, to have been 
slowly formed—we should like to say a great deal more; but 
as far as our readers are concerned, we fear that we have 
already said a great deal too much, so that we must pass on to 
other topics. 
It is remarkable that Mahomet, looking at him apparently 
as the instrument of conquest and invasion, invests the horse 
with a religious character. One of the Arabs’ holy men, as 
quoted by the Emir, says that whoever feeds and cherishes a 
horse for the love of God, will be counted among the number 
of those who are charitable among men, his sins will be for- 
given him, and he will be rewarded hereafter. The Arab de- 
pends, in truth, for safety and life upon the speed and vigour 
of his horse. It is, therefore, not astonishing that everything 
is sacrificed to making him speedy and vigorous ; so much so, 
indeed, that the commentators on the Koran say, that the 
Arab is bound to love his horse as himself, and to devote to 
him, when necessary, the food provided for his children. Evi- 
dent self-interest co-operates in this case with religious faith 
and warlike enthusiasm. We need not, therefore, be surprised 
if we find that the most exact rules of are handed 
down from former generations, and the minutest atten- 
tion is paid to everything connected with the horse. These 
rules of proceeding are embodied in stories and proverbs, many 
of which are very neatly put. Indeed, we have often caught 
ourselves wishing, on admiring the pithy compactness with 
which the Bedouin Tupper condenses his meaning into a few 
sparkling words, that our English instructor had studied his 
art in the desert for some thirty years before he favoured us 
with the first edition of his immortal work. General Daumas, 
taking the Emir as his guide, and inserting many of his letters, 
goes through the subject from the beginning to the end—the 
choice of the sire, of the blood-mare, the education of the colt, 
the qualities which that education developes, the feats of which 
the Arab horse (many of them throwing Turpin’s Black Bess 
into the meng capable when fully developed, the diseases 
to which he is subject, the remedies which experience has 
suggested to the Bedouins, and other matters of the same kind. 
These are in , a3 we have said, with proverbs, tales, 
religious maxims and reflections, laudatory notices of renowned 
drinkers of the wind, and a thousand miscellaneous topics. 
The technical part is too dry to interest the general reader, 
but many of the chapters are exceedingly am The first 
part concludes with a French _— translation of a favourite 
m, which begins with the description of a pertect charger. 
We have thrown it roughly into a metrical form to avoid the 
extreme flatness inseparable from the repetition of a process so 
unsatisfactory even at first :— 
My steed is black, my steed is black, 
As a moonless and starless n 


ty 
He was foaled in wide deserts without a track ; 


And high in blood the dam that bore him. 

Our warriors hail him as the unwinged flyer. 
On days when the hot war-smoke rises high; 

His stride outstrips the very lightning fire ; 
May God preserve him from each evil eye! 

Like the gazelle’s, his ever quivering ears ; 
His eyes shine softly as a maiden’s when 
Her looks of love are fall ; 

His nostrils gape, dark as the lion's den ; 

And, in the shock of battle, he uprears 

The forehead ofa bull. 

His neck, his shoulders, and his flanks are long, 

His back is broad, with quarters firm and sound, 
Snake-like his tail shoots out, his hocks are strong, 
Such as the desert ostrich bear along, 

And his lithe fetlocks spurn the echoing ground. 

As my own heart I trust him without fear, 

For no one ever yet bestrode his peer. 

Second Part ot his book, General Daumas treats of 

the life of the Desert Arabs. Of this, the most stirring events 

is the razzia—of which there are three kinds. The first of 
Tehha” is a bloodthirsty onset, which — 

takes place at daybreak, upon the camp of a hostile tribe. The 

object of this expedition is to massacre the enemy rather than 

Ce ae though when the real business of 
is over, the booty found is very acceptable. The 

organised to sweep away those herds of camels 

from the head-q 





ik descends from three Arab horses—Darnley (he means 
Darley Arabian), Arabian (he means the Byarey Turk), 








and the Godolphin Arabian. Two of these were chesnut 


hite and grey. Moreover, | 





not too hot or too heavy. Sometimes these disputes ripen into 
regular war. The allies on both sides are summoned; the 
march, full of gaiety, splendour, and excitement, is begun ; the 
hostile district is reached ; and the warriors, leaving their wo- 
men and children in the rear, meet face to face :-— 

** Bientot la scéne s’anime et s’échanffe ; les jeunes cavaliers, les 

lus braves et les mieux montés, s’lancent en avant, emportés par 
| ardeur et la soifdusang. Ils découvrent tout la téte, entonnent 
| des chants de guerre, et s’exciten tau combat par ces cris: ‘Ou 
sont-ils ceux qui ont des maitresses ? c’est sous leurs yeux que les 
guerriers combattent aujonrd’hui,’” &., &. 

These contentions are commonly ended by the intervention 
of the marabouts or holy men, who adjust the condition of 
peace. Such a peace, the General naively adds, lasts for a 
considerable time, that is for a year or two. The Arab women, 
according to him, take advantage of the bustle and confusion 
incident to these warlike progresses, to make assignations with 
their lovers. His account of their morals is not edifying :— 
| Quelle que soit leur classe, elles passent leur vie 4 inventer 
| les ruses pour tromper leurs maris quand elies sont jeunes, a 
| faciliter les amours des autres quand elles sont vieilles.” When 
| not engaged in rapine or war the Algerian noble hunts the 
ostrich, or the gazelle, or the panther——the different methods 

of doing which are minutely described—he flies his hawks, and 
trains his greyhounds, like a baron in the middle ages. On 
more solemn occasions, he joins the able bodied inen of his tribe, 
and attacks a marauding lion in the thicket where he har- 
bours. If once the beast is dislodged, and driven into the 
plain, by what may be called the light infantry of the chase, 
the cavaliers gallop round him, firing as they ride, till he falls. 
Their attachment to this wild and adventurous life is intense. 
A story told by the General in illustration of this seems to us 
a good one :— , 

“A man applied to an Arab cheik to know whether he had seen 
an ass which he lost. The cheik turned to his friends. ‘Is 
there any one here who does not know the pleasure of the chase ? 
who ‘has not fearlessly thrown himself into the thicket to lie in 
wait for the beast of ond ” and, in going through all the stirring 
incidents of Sahara life, un des auditeurs repartit: ‘ Moi je n’ai 
rien fait, ni rien éprouvé de ce que tu dis la.’ Le cheik alors re- 
garda la maitre de l’ane— Voici,’ dit-il, ‘ la béte que tu cherches, 
emmene la,’ ” 

In conclusion, we strongly recommend this volume to the 
careful study of all those who are interested in the perfection 
of that noble animal of which it treats. One of the duties 
which a wealthy aristocracy owes to a country that concedes 
advantages to a privileged class is to provide it with a fine and 
useful breed of horses. The English racer is now little better 
than a live die in the hands of professional gamblers. We re- 
collect a squire of the old school, a man of high character and 
great abilities, who denied that he was on the turf, in the 
modern sense of the word :— 

“Tam (he said) a gentleman of old family and good fortune, and 
I consider that it belongs to my ‘position to breed a certain number 
of running horses.” 

To him, and such as him, shouldered by the Cooks and the 
Palmers out of their proper place in what used to be the ga- 
therings of the gentlemen of England, we submit that it would 
be a noble object of ambition to import, if some of 
these gallant ‘bs, and to enrich the coun - 
t and Darcy of old, with a fresh stock of high-bred horses, 
which in time might unite, with the speed and stride of our 
present flying cripples, the soundness, strength, and endurance 
of these genuine sons of the desert. 


-—~o-—- 


A MYSTERIOUS CRIME. 

On Saturday, the 25th of November, 1809, about noon, a car 
riage with two travellers arrived before the house of the - 
master of Perleberg, a little town close to the frontier of the 
Prussian dominions, on the road from Berlin to Hamburg. 
The travellers were the Hon. amin Bathurst, Envoy Ex- 
traordinary of the British Government, on a secret mission to 
the Court of Vienna, and then on his return to England; and 
Herr Krause, his German courier. They had no sooner 
alighted when Mr. Bathurst gave orders for the immediate 
continuation of the journey, and while the horses were har- 
nessed to the carriage, went into the hostelry adjoining the 
post-office to take some refreshment. The meal was soon 
finished, but various arrangements, particularly the local veri- 
fication of passports in the name of “ Merchant Koch” and 
Fischer,” protracted the departure of the travellers until a 
late hour. It was not till towards nine in the evening that the 
news at last arrived of the horses being about to be ; harnessed 
to the iage. On receiving the welcome announcement, 
Mr. Bathurst left his room and went into the street, as his 
servant thought for the purpose of taking his seat in the 
chaise. The courier followed in a few seconds, but was 
astonished not to find his master in the place where he 
thought him to be. He waited, and waited, for minutes, for 
hours, but did not see him make his appearance. The Hon. 
Benjamin Bathurst has not re-appeared up to the present 











day. 

At Perleberg the mysterious disappearance of the traveller 
known as Merchant Koch created but little sensation. The 
country was in such a fearfully disorganized state at the time, 
overrun by lawless bands of freebooters, French stragglers, 
Polish adventurers, and German revolutionists, and murders 
and robberies were so frequent, that the loss of a simple com- 
inercial traveller was scarcely n ‘ were 
scarcely any constituted authorities in Prussia, The country, 
just released from the iron eras, of French despotism, and 
still trembling before Imperi prefects and gendarmes, located 
in all directions, was only nominally governed by the ad- 
ministration of Frederick William IIL, and still more under 
the influence of the military than the judicial power. 
It was, therefore, not until after the lapse of some weeks 
that the fatal news of Mr. Bathurst's disappearance reached 
England, conveyed by Herr Krause, the courier, who had suc- 

ed ig taking ship at Hamburg. Mr. Bathurst, third son of 
the Bishop of Norwich, had left behind him at home a you 
wife—the eldest daughter of Sir John Call, of Whiteto' 
House, Cornwall—and two children, all of whom, together 
with his own family, deeply lamented his long-continued ab- 
sence. He had been appointed to the Vienna Mission in the 
spring of 1809, by his relative, Lord Bathurst, pro tempore Se- 
cretary for Foreign Affairs, and it was believed that his ab- 
sence would not be longer than three or four months at the 
utmost. But Napoleon having invaded Austria, the departure 
of the young British Envoy was protracted from day to day, 
causing him bitter disappointment, vented in frequent letters 
to his ily. The last of these letters, dated July, 1809, inti- 
mated that there was considerable in his position, the 
Austrian Court quailing before the continued successes of the 
. e decisive battle of Wagram, and with 
it the complete annihilation of the Austrian monarchy, left in 
no existence only by the = of Napoleon. Tt was 
clear that after these events Mr. urst’s sojourn at Viepna 





was made impossible ; and his friends consequently expected 
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him anxiously home every week. So the month of September 

assed, and October, and November, and no tidings arrived. 
Mr Bathurst's wife removed into the house of her father-in- 
law, to be nearer any possible news ; and evening after even- 
ing the family sat in conclave, every knock at the street door 
causing a lively emotion, arising from the hope that it might 
be the absent friend. At length, one evening in December, 
the Bisltop of Norwich received an express from Lord Welles- 
ley, requesting his i diate attend at Apsley House, his 
lordship having something important to communicate. The 
anxiety of the family now reached the highest point ; and it 
was a.most a relief when the Bishop returned, telling his 
friends that the Government had received information that his 
son Benjamin had mysteriously diappeared at Perleberg, in 
Prussia. There was a ray of hope in this news,.on which the 
ny and above ail Mr. Bathurst's heroic young wife, imme- 
diately set to work. 

Mrs. B. Bathurst at once resolved to proceed to Germany, 
and, in spite of all difficulties, to ascertain personally, if pos- 
sible, the fate of her husband. All the persuasions of her fa- 
mily, who could not help seeing the extreme danger and al- 
most hopelessness of the undertaking, were fruitless to pre- 
vent her making the necessary preparations for the journey ; 
and it was with difficulty that she could be prevailed on even 
to accept the assistance of a companion. As such, however, 
to the great joy of Bishop Bathurst, Professor Roéntgen, a 
friend of the family, and celebrated explorer—who, unfortu- 
nately, met with his death a few years after on the road to 
Timbuctoo, Africa—offered himself; and, under his guidance, 
Mrs. Bathurst, and another member of the family, set out for 
Germany at the end of December, 1809. They reached the 
Prussian dominions without hindrance, and on their arrival at 
Perleberg found that the authorities had taken up the subject, 
and were making diligent inquiries respecting the fate of the 
missing traveller. y an order of the Prussian Home Se- 
cretary, the Governor of Perleberg, Captain von Klitzing, had 
been enjoined to investigate the affair, and a strict search 
having been instituted in the environs of the town, a pair of 
breeches, supposed to belong to the missing man, were found 
in a copse in the neighbourhood. The garment being shown, 
on her arrival, to Mrs. Bathurst, she at once recognized it as 
that of her husband. It was riddled by several bullets; but 
on the examination of competent judges, it was established 
beyond doubt that the bullets had been fired on the empty 
piece of dress as it was lying on the ground, and not while on 
the person. The discovery of the garment, which seemed to 
lead on the trace of the missing one, and clearly pointed to a 
case of kidnapping, greatl the anxiety of Mrs. 
Bathurst and her A smwen Mn for further information. Ac- 
cordingly, a reward of five hundred thalers was offered, at their 
instigation, to whomsoever would give any news concerning 
the mysterious event; and they further paid handsome sums 
to the several members of the local police force to increase 
their zeal in the search. This, as subsequent facts proved, was 
rather unwise. The news that a number of rich foreigners 
had arrived, o' sums for the discovery of a lost 
countryman, brought together all the vagabonds and adven- 
turers of the province, and Captain von Klitzing was over- 
whelmed with offers of information, which, some worthless, 
and most of them lying, tended to nothing else but to increase 
the darkness which hung about the whole affair. At the end 
of a whole month's diligent inquiry and investigation the 
strange case had become more mysterious than ever. 

Meanwhile, however, the English and French press, havin 
become acquainted with the fact of Mr. Bathurst's di r- 





ning peasant had a whole cartload full, digged up from a field 
where a hasty interment had taken place, after a skirmish be- 
tween French and Prussians. The authorities got so bewildered 
at last as to be completely unable to follow any thread ofinquiry, 
whether right or wrong ; and the Prussian Commander, the 
most intelligent man in the place, earnestly entreated the 
strangers to leave Perleberg, as without their presence he 
would be able to p d more satisfactorily in his researches, 
and, perhaps, succeed in ae veil of the mystery. The 
advice, atter some hesitation, “was accepted; but before quit- 
ting the town, Mrs. Bathurst decided to have the whole of the 
environs, within some miles, once more strictly and systema- 
tically searched, leaving not outan inch of ground. This diffi- 
cult plan was carried out on the 19th and 20th of March, at a 
vast expense of time and money. Perleberg—a very old city, 
formerly the capital of a province, but now reduced to a 
fourth-rate country town with about three thousand inhabi- 
tants—is stragglingly situated along the bank of the river Ste- 
penitz, about eight miles before it enters the Elbe. “The coun- 
try around is covered to a great extent with forest and under- 
wood, and, at the beginning of the year 1810, was full of ruins 
of cottages, farmhouses, and mansions of the resident land- 
owners. It required a force of several hundred people to 
thoroughly search such intricate territory, 80 as to leave no 
ibility of any object of considerable size passing unnoticed. 
his difficult enterprise, however, was accomplished by the 
anxious wife of the missing traveller, who personally headed 
the undertaking. She had purchased a | number of dogs 
trained for tracking hidden objects—dogs talked of this day at 
Perleberg—and with them, and nearly the whole male popu- 
lation of the town, mostly voluntaries, she set out on her ex- 
ition. While all the fishermen of the Stepenitz were dredg- 
ing the river with the minutest carefulness, the y on land 
examined every inch of ground, every bush and tree and hol- 
low in the hills. But all with no result. The search was en- 
tirely fruitless in showing the faintest trace of aught belonging 
to the missing man; and being now fully convinced of the in- 
utility of further researches in this quarter, the young wife at 
last reluctantly departed. iring what to do next, she 
went to Berlin, and from thence, in a fit of frenzy, to Paris, to 
see the Emperor Napoleon himself, aud obtain from him, if 
possible, the account of the fate of her husband. The Em- 
peror received Mrs. Bathurst with the greatest affability ; but 
solemnly declared his ignorance of the whole affair, and in 
proof of it offered his assistance for any further inquiry on the 
subject. Whether this offer was accepted or declined is not 
known, but certain it is that it led to no result of any kind. 
It seemed as if the dark crime of Perleberg would remain a 
mystery for ever. 
ot many months ago, however, an unexpected light was 
thrown upon the affair. It having become necessary to exe- 
cute some in the citadel of Magdeburg, a wall was 
pulled down, and behind it, in a small recess, was found the 
skeleton of a man in upright posture, the hands fastened to 
the back. Many were the speculations arising out of this dis- 
covery, and v the surmises set afloat, until at last the 
suggestion was started that the body might be that of Mr. 
Benjamin Bathurst, long supposed to have died somewhere 
near Magdeburg. This conjecture seems to be ye ad- 
mitted at present among thpse who have been ing the 
matter in Germany as the most probable. At the time of Mr. 
Bathurst’s disappearance, the fortress of Magdeburg, as is 
well known, was in the hands of the French, and became the 
prison of many unfortunate Germans, and other political 
tfend g the sway of the Na m. It can- 








ance, began to discuss the subject. The 7imes, of January 20, 
1810, had the following paragraph in large type, which subse- 
qv-ntly went the round of the English papers :—* There is too 
mUCh reason to féar that the account of the death of Mr. Ba- 
thurst, late British envoy to the Em r of Austria, inserted 
in a Paris journal, is correct as to the principal fact. It was 
stated, as an article of Berlin news, of the date of December 
10, that Mr. Bathurst had evinced symtoms of insanity on his 
journey through that city, and that he had veorgy ere y fallen 
by his own hand in the vicinity of Perleberg. Information, 
however, has been received within these few days, which for- 
cibly tends to fix the guilt of Mr. Bathurst’s death, or disa) 
ce, on the French Government. It appears that Mr. 
thurst left Berlin with passports from the Prussian Govern- 
ment, and in excellent health, both of mind and body. He 
was to proceed to Hamburg, to embark for this country; but 
Hamburg he never reached. At some town near the Prench 
territories he was seized, as is supposed, by a party of French 
soldiers. What happened afterwards is not accurately known. 
His pantaloons have been found near the town where he was 
seized, and a letter in them to his wife ; but nothing else. The 
Government, upon receiving the intelligence, evinced 
the deepest regret, and offered a large reward for the discovery 
of his body. No success, however, has yet attended the offer.” 
From what source the 7¥jes received this information is not 
stated ; there is, however, reason to believe, from the promi- 
nent manner in which the announcement was brought for- 
ward, that it was derived isom official communication. Such, 
at least, seemed the opin’ »n entertained of it in Paris; for the 
French Government, greatly incensed at the accusation of 
having kidnapped or murdered Mr. Bathurst, launched forth 
the following reply in the Moniteur of January 29th :—* Eng- 
land alone, among all civilized nations, has renewed the ex- 
ample of paying assassins and encouraging crimes. It appears, 
by the accounts from Berlin, that Mr. Bathurst was deranged 
in his mind. This is the custom of the Bntish Cabinet—to 
give their diplomatic missions to the most foolish and most 
senseless persons the nation produces. The English diplo- 
matic corps is the only one in which examples o' d are 
common.” This reply, it cannot be denied, was very lame, 
and tended to foster and strengthen suspicions already extant. 
Further notices in the Moniteur still more confirmed these 
suppositions. The French official journal, in a -threatehing 
tone, laid it down as a positive rule that Mr. Bathurst must 
have committed suicide, and the severe displeasure of the Go- 
vernment was called upon the heads of those who shogld dare 
to think or to speak otherwise. Thereupon the German press, 
who had mildly discussed the subject, became very quiet, 
greatly sobered down by the remembrance of Palm, the 
N Uremberg bookseller, shot by order of Napoleon for having 
Pirliahed a harmless little pamphlet on the state of the Father- 
a. 

While the Times and Moniteur were thus engaged in hot 
controversy, the police authorities at Perleberg contnued their 
researches into the fate of the missing man, greatly spurred in 
their endeavours by the freely-flowin gold of his relatives, 
Nevertheless, with the exception of the trowsers already 
found, containing some scribbling of the owner, with no clue 
to his fate, nothing whatever of importance was discovered. 
The work of the magistrates now began to be difficult, for the 
ente Hebrew dealers of all the neighbouring towns and 
villages came swarming into Perleberg, h to di ot 


some of their old clothes to the lon, oo , 
too, were brought into town from ‘a directions ; and @ cun- 
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not be denied that the thick walls of the old feudal strong- 
hold, ed with French gold in 1806, and held as a sort of 
Bastille by the ueror of the country, were uncommonly 
fitted for holding a British ambassador, and panes from him, 
by slow torture, whatever tongue will tell in the agony of 
death. It seems a very = conclusion, therefore, to sub- 
mit that Mr. Bathurst’s was the consequence of a crime 

lanned by French brains and executed by French hands. In 
‘act, an attentive consideration of the whole mysterious affair 
and all the accompanying circumstances scarcely leaves room 
for any other explanation than the one now +-— The 
French Government alone aon interest in = e Suaeaiam, 
as well’as the necessary power for obtaining person an 
despatches of the Britich Envoy ; and that the Emperor Na- 
poleon was unscrupulous enough to resort to any means to 
obtain his own ends there are th d les to prove. 
Not far from the very town of Perleberg, where Mr. Bathurst 
disappeared, Mr. Wagstaffe, a King’s messenger, was seized 
and robbed of his despatches a few years before ; and another 
British subject, Sir George Rumbold, was wend ae 
at Hamburg by the same Imperial police, in defiance of all in- 
ternational law and justice. The seizure of Mr. Bathurst, be- 
ing of far greater importance, was very likely effected also 
with much more circumspectio 
difficulty in laying hold of Mr. Bathurst as soon as, in the 
dark November night, he kad quitted the door of the Perle- 
berg Inn; and, after having him gagged, thrusting him into a 

y carriage, to be conveyed forthwith to the not very dis- 

tant fortress. Whether Mr. Bathurst died in his prison a na- 
tural death, or whether he was actually murdered by his 
gaolers, is a question however, which it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to decide, even if it were proved to a certainty 
that the recently discovered bedy was that of the lost Envoy. 
As far as appears from the newspaper reports on the subject, 
the skeleton found in the wall underwent no particular ex- 
amination, but was put into a box and carried off to some 
cemetery. The discovery of a corpse in a place like Magde- 
burg is, it seems, an occurrence to which the people are rather 
accustomed than otherwise, and of which consequently no dis- 
tinct notice is taken. If, as the proverb ors, there is a skele- 
ton in every house, it cannot perhaps be wondered at that 
there should be a hundred in a ian fortress. 








ENGLAND'S WELCOME TO THE DANE. 

There has been a thrill of emotion in half the schools in the 
kingdom as the news has spread among them, that the Prince 
of Wales is going to De married to a of Denmark. 
The school age is perhaps that in which there is the strongest 
interest about the Danes. The name brings up to the begin- 
ners in history the image of the Raven flapping from the mast 
of the pirate ship—flapping 


the wilds, and — 
brings up the story of King Canute seating 
of the tide, for moralizing 
and the other story of his ro’ 
that he mi hear the evensong of the monks of Ely. It is 
through Canute that we seem to be connected with the Danes 
in friendship, rather than bound up with them as a conquered 


to shame his flatterers ; 
near the land in the Fens, 





ion. There was no particular | PTO 


or three years, and burning and sacking the towns, and 
eet country le to flight ; and the same 

is as angry with the English ‘or being 80 foolish as to 
buy off the Danes each time—knowing vey well that the 
higher they were paid the more they would come. Those 
awful associations, and the images of the obstinate worship of 
Thor and Odin, in spite of the Christian missionaries who 
risked their lives to convert the Danes, melt away when 
ee comes ae ee  y 9 a of a h, 
— ws fond and prow im ; and it seems 

as the rat student gets further on in the history of England, 
that there should have been a sense of affinity between the 
English and the Danes for a a ey of centuries. Thus it 
may seem very natural that our Heir ,— should marry* 


the daughter of the future King of Denmark ; but still the * 
news will make many young eyes open wide, and many young 
hearts beat thick. 


Can a daughter of the sea-rovers—one of the brood of the 
Danish Raven—be coming to be a future Queen of ? 
Yes; but she will not be the first Princess of Denmark who 
has come over to take a seat on a throne in our island. 

It was thus that we became of the Orkney and 
the Shetland Isles. These were the pledge of the of 
me ey daughter of Christian I., who married James ILL. of 
Scotland, in 1469; and as the dowry was never paid, the 
islands came to us, with Scotland, on the death of Queen Eii- 
zabeth. At the same time we had a Queen from at. 
the wife of James I., and the mother of Charles L, being 
daughter of Frederick II. of Denmark. Our present race 
sovereigns was also connected with the Danish throne L bye 
marriage of the sister of George III. with Christian VIL of 
Denmark. It was this tie of kindred which ravated the 
bitterness of our sufferings from the ambition of oye in 
the early oye me Le = By the secret articles of the 
Treaty of Tilsit, the Danish fleet was delivered over to Napo- 
leon, who meant to use it for the invasion of England. A 
confidential warning of this arrangement was given us from 
Portugal, under promise of secrecy. We had no choice butto | 
seize that fleet ; and yet we were unable to explain the reason; 
and thus we stood before the world, and especially before the 
people of Denmark, as wanton aggressors. The feelings of | 
the royal house may be imagined ; and the -~ j 
suffered more than their relative, George IIL. Mr. Jackson © 
was sent over to Copenhagen as envoy, to demand the navy, 
while it was impossible to give any satisfactory explanation of 
the demand, so long as the secret must be kept. George IIL, 
on hearing from Mr. Jackson the details of the interview with 
his nephew, the Crown Prince, asked the odd question whe 
ther the interview took place in an upper story of the palace. 

“No, your Majesty; it was in a ground-floor apartment,” 
replied the Envoy. . 

“That was lucky for you,” replied the King; “ for if the 
Crown Prince had my spirit, he would have kicked you 
down stairs.” . 


Denmark had long been sinking in the scale of nations; and 
this annihilation of her naval power looked like a death-blow, 
But the Scandinavian spirit is not easily broken ; and it re- 
vived by the very excess of the humiliation when, seven years 
later, in 1814, Norway was wrested from Denmark, and given 
to Sweden,—a hai rival. As the only hope, the idea of 
Scandinavian union arose; and this ambition has sustained 
the spirit of all the three nations for half a century, and is in 
full vigour at this day. It is not necessary that Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Denmark, should be under one crown. It is enough 
that they should cherish a common pride of race, and draw to- 
gether in vigi encroachment on the part of Rus 
sia and of Germany. In the last reign, there was an approach 
towards a $e pete idee nmark ; and the present 
king, erick V1L., granted in 1848 a species of parliament, 
by which the country is better prepared than ever before for 
any action which may be necessary t the encroachments 
which the German Powers attempt from time to time. ‘ 

This arn ty on the —— Sasmany —~ ground on = 
some people out pro marri our 
Prince. aie persist in the dread of Ruse, which 
certainly need not trouble us much at present, object to the 
alliance on account of the chance of a Rassian succession im 
Denmark. There is a satisfactory answer to both ; and if the 
oe had been a political scheme, instead of a natural 
love-affair between two amiable young people, it might have 
been considered a wise and good measure in a public sense. 

I need not go into the story which most of us find rather 
tiresome, of the Holstein controversy. The leading points are 
enough ;—that the German Powers want to interfere in Den- 
mark on account of the German character of the Holstein peo- 
on that they endeavour to assume that the province of 

eswig is under the same conditions as Holstein, whereas 
Schleswig is a Danish province altogether, though a small 
ion of the inhabitants speak German, and are German 
in their ways;—that Prussia and Austria have made one war 
of late years, for the annexation of Holstein to Germany ; and 
that they are incessantly threatening to renew the attack, with 
an undisguised aim of dismembering the kingdom of Den- 
mark; so that, at this moment, every e is aware that there 
is a great si le ahead for the honour and integrity of his 
country, in which there would be litle hope but for the coun-~ 
tenance of other nations, and for the disunion which’ prevails 
the German Powers. Prussia is now the Power which 
menaces ; and the aggressive temper of Prussia towards Den- 
mark threatens the peace of Europe almost as formidably as 
the Italian difficulty and the Eastern question. 

At this very juncture, our Princess Royal, the Crown Prin- 
cess of Prussia, is understood to have been the chief mover in 
bringing together her brother and the daughter of the future 
King of Denmark. To most people’s minds this is deligh*ful. 
It shows that the private happiness of the young people is the 
first consideration ; and, if we are to look at the matter in a 
political light, it certainly appears to reasonable le that 
the best chance of a pacific ent arises from the knit- 
ting of a family bond between the royal houses of Prussia and 
Denmark. It is impossible to help thinking that the next 
heir to the Prussian throne must be kindly disposed towards 
the Danish house, while desiring a marriage between that and 


eo ro! iy. 

“Ol an cp thecoeaher, “that Dasish princes ts hev- 
self of a German family. 
Germans 


li 
the proposed marriage takes place.” 
to the cher dlamal view,—the dread of Ressian relations with 


It has been a misfortune to Denmark that there has 
been a repeated failure of male heirs to the throne. There 
was no male heir for a my! after the death of Christo, pher 
IIL, in 1448; and for some time past there has again been 
diffic from 





and danger to the State 
for marriages of consanguinity have 
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been far too common in the royal house of Denmark ; and de- 
terioration of the quality of families, and troubles about succes- 
sion, are the proper consequences of such marriages. One of 
the best features of the proposed connection is, there being no 
relationship in the case; and where the choice is so restricted 
as that of royal children is by our Royal Marriage Act, and by 
state religion and policy all over Europe, it is a great blessing 
that our Prince will marry a Protestant princess out ofa fresh 
family, who will bring new blood into our royal house. Den- 
mark, meantime, is suffering from failure of male heirs. The 
reigning King is old, and long ago made a left-handed marriage. 
The Hereditary Prince is old, and has no heirs. When it was 
clear that none were to be expected, the chief Powers of Eu- 
rope entered upon a consultation as to how the succession was 
to be arranged, so as to preclude civil and international strife 
when the two childless princes should die. The result was 
the Treaty of May 8th, 1852, by which it was agreed by Eng- 
land, France, Russia, Austria, Prussia, Sweden, and Norway, 
and Denmark, that succession by the female line was inad- 
missible, and that therefore the House of Glicksborg must 
succeed. This is the family which is cried out upon as Ger- 
man, and as standing between the Danish and the Russian 
throne. Next to the Glicksborg princes, we are told, stands 
the Czar; and then follows a dismal picture of the state of Eu- 
rope in General, and England in particular, when the Czar | 
shall have Denmark, and ‘Taid his grasp on the entrance to the 
Baltic. Avery few words will disperse these ingenious fears. 
The Second Article of the Treaty provides for another consul- 
tation being held, and another settlement made, in case of any 
— of a failure of male heirs in the Glicksborg line. 

hus, all the great Powers of Europe stand between the Rus- 
sian family and the throne of Denmark. 

Glicksborg is in Schleswig: and those who choose to class 
Schleswig with Holstein, and to claim a German mode of go- 
vernment for it, choose also to consider its princes German. 
That house is allied with Hesse Cassel; but not only have 
Glicksborg wives come from Hesse, but Hessian spouses come 
from Denmark. We consider our royal family English, though 
they have been abundantly connected with Germany, besides 
coming from thence within a century and a half. The Princess 
who is coming to us is rather less than more German than the 
Prince of Wales, whose father and grandmother were German. 
It would be enough to say that his wife becomes English by 
her marriage with the future King of England; but it is also 
true that she is Danish, by every qualification of Nature and 
of training. 

There is always an alarm set up in some quarter or another 
about German influence; and nothing ever comes of it. For 
a whole generation there has been railing at the German party 
in Russia: there used to be dismal shakes of the head here 
about “a litthe German Prince,” when the Princess Charlotte 
was marrying ; and about “a little German Princess,” when 
the Duchess of Kent was educating the Princess Victoria ; 
and again about him who filled the post to which Prince Leo- 
pold was destined : we have heard evil bodings for Portugal, 
and even for France in the days of the Orleans rule, on ac- 
count of their German matrimonial connections; yet each 
country is as much itself as it ever was. Each absorbs and 
transmutes te foreign element it takes up; and, in this way, 
the Prince of Wales is English, and his bride is Danish, not 
the less for the father of the one and the mother of the other 





| are made to yield so much of necessary nutriment to the State ? 


paid chiefly for the liberty of dealing in these. Of a kindred 
class is Tobacco, which yields 54 millions. Thus, it may be 
said that the drinkers and smokers of the nation bear prett 


sources is less burdensome to industry and less oppressive to 





having come from Saxe Coburg and Hesse Cassel. The 
Soandinavian counection will be uliarly welcome to Eng- 
lishmen, from the deep affinity which a thousand years have 
not extinguished. e should have hailed an amiable and 
sensible young lady from any Protestant country ; but, if we 
had been offered the choice of her birthplace, it would doubt- 
less have been one of the northern kingdoms, from which the 


maritime eb t of our , with all its per- 
durable virtues, was derived. - 


a oe 
HOW WE PAY OUR LITTLE BILLS. 


The Revenue of the United Kingdom has long possessed, 
and unhappily retains, an almost unquestioned pre-eminence 
in amount; but it has of late years been losing, to an extent 
of which the public are scarcely conscious, its former charac- 
teristics of complexity and oppressiveness. Even in amount, 
indeed, we are now passed . at least one unwilling rival. 
France, though paying about fifteen millions less than Great 
Britain for the annual charge of debt, pays taxes to an amount 
greater than ours by four millions a-year, to say nothing of 
having an expenditure still further in excess; and both the 
Northern and the Southern sections of the late United States 
ought to be raising a revenue, seeing that they are incurring an 
expenditure, much greater than the British and French taken 
together. But, in simplicity of system and lightness of pres- 
sure, it may be doubted if any country raising even but a half 
or a third of ours, can now compare favourably with this 
country. The main facts relating to this matter ure exhibited 
in full detail in a valuable blue-book (Finance Accounts, L.- 
VIL.) just issued ; and they are well worth glancing at for two 
reasons, besides the imperfect knowledge existing regarding 
them. We have lately seen the Americans p to raise an 
augmented revenue by methods which they appeared to ima- 
gine resembled ours, but which in truth were only ex: ra- 
tions of what our methods were, not only in the eo Peat but 
in the pre-Huskisson days; and it will ap once more from 
what follows, as we have shown from other data on previous 
occasions, that what the Americans accomplished by 3450 
taxes, we now accomplish by about two dozen. Again, there 
has of late been a considerable revival of activity among the 





. advocates of direct taxation—and here we may see that the 


mass of the indirect taxation of this country is levied upon 
commodities the use of which is a better criterion of a man’s 
ability to pay taxes than the amount of his property, his in- 
come, or the rental of his premises. 

Of the 68} millions of “ ordinary” revenue, raised in Great 
Britain in the financial year ending with March last, upwards 
of 42 millions were raised by the duties of Customs and Ex- 
cise. This may be taken as the whole amount of the strictly 
“indirect” taxes—the remainder of the revenue being raised 
either in modes strictly “direct,” such as the Income and As- 
sessed Taxes (which together yield above 14} millions), or in 
modes, such as the Stamps and the Post Office, the proper clas- 
sification of which is not ond dispute. It may seem bad 
enough to many people, including of course all who have im- 
bibed the doctrine that all indirect is worse than any direct 
taxation, that we should raise by taxes or commodities two- 
thirds of our whole revenue, being a sum greater than the en- 
tire revenue of ~~ European power, excepting France, and 
barely excepting Russia. But, before coming to any conclu- 
sion, or at least any condemnatory conclusion on that point, 
it is necessary to look what is the number and what is the na- 
ture of the commodities on which this undeniably vast mass 
of taxation is laid, and this is the more n because in 
both these respects the present state of things is very different 
from that which long existed, and of which we had become 
accustomed to speak. 
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In former and by no means ancient .days, the number of 
taxed commodities was counted by hundreds, almost A 
thousands—now it does not count even by scores. In 1842, 
there were upwards of 1,200 articles taxed under the Customs- 
duties—there are now only about twenty. There were then 8 
Excise duties, there are now only 4. And yet the 20 Customs- 
duties, none of which have been inc from their former 
rate, produce as much as did the 1,200; and the 4 Excise-du- 
ties, only one of which has been increased in rate, produce 4 
millions more than did the 8. It is well to be able to say that 
42 millions of revenue are raised on 24 commodities, leaving 
all other commodities free, if it can also be shown that all or 
nearly all of these 24 commodities are proper objects of taxation; 
but there is more to be said than even that. Of the 234 mil- 
lions of Customs Revenue, nearly 23 millions are derived from 
7 articles only ; and of the 18} millions of Excise revenue, 16 
millions are derived from two articles. Further, some of the 
Customs-duties are taxes on just the same commodities the 
other portions of which are taxed under the Excise-duties— 
the two denominations of duty being in reality the same tax 
levied at two different places, the place of production and the 
place of import. Roundly speaking, it may be said that, by 
taxes on half-a-dozen articles, we raise 40 millions of revenue. 

What are the articles which, by more or less of squeezing, 


For the greater part, they are commodities the use of which 
it is desirable to restrict, not to encourage ; for almost all the 
remaining part, they are commodities to be more or less 
strictly classed as luxuries; and in only one case—and in that 
only by a species of accident—does any commodity that can 
be called a necessary contribute to this vast amount of revenue. 
Foreign Spirits contribute more than 24 millions; home- 
made Spirits, 10 millions; Malt, 6 millions; Hops, nearly 
half-a-million; Wine, more than 1 million. The commodities 
called “intoxicants” thus produce more than 20 millions of 
revenue—to which may be added another 14 for Licences, 


nearly the whole annual burden of the National Debt. Wit! 

all deference to Messrs. Cobden and Bright, and to the Liver- 
pool Financial Reform Association, we would maintain that a 
mode of taxation which draws such a revenue from such 


classes or persons than any other likely to be devised. 

The remainder of the great tax-yielding commodities are— 
Sugar, 6} millions; Tea, 54 millions ; Coffee and Cocoa, 4 mil- 
lion; Corn, more than ths of a million—say, 13} millions. 
The item of Corn requires to be specially remarked on, to the 
effect that the shilling per quarter, which is the whole amount 
of the duty, was not intended as a source of revenue, but as a 
registration fee, and that the considerable revenue derived 
from that source during several years , has come, so to 
speak, unexpectedly and accidentally. Certainly, £810,000 is 
a considerable sum to raise by a duty on the import of grain ; 
but it does not amount, as near as can be calculated, to above 
2 per cent. on the value of the imports, and, as it is doubtful 
whether the remission of the duty would nap cnn 
cheapen the article to the consumer, there is little to complain 
of, and no very clear case for alteration. But, putting Corn 
aside, the question is, whether it is right to raise 12} millions 
by taxes on Sugar, Tea, and Coffee. That depends a good 
deal upon how much has to be raised, and on what other 
means of raising it are available. The sum raised on these 
commodities is little more than a sixth of the whole sum re- 
quired, and it may be held that about a half of that sixth is 
paid by persons who would otherwise scarcely contribute to 
the revenue at all, or certainly would not contribute under 
any tolerable or practicable system of direct taxation. It is 
right that every man should contribute to the State according 
to his means; and it does not seem unreasonable that that 
large mass of people who Pay no income-tax, nor stamp- 
duties, nor assessed taxes, should, in this torm, contribute one- 











twelfth of the revenue. Assuredly, though it is to be regretted 
that such articles as Tea and Coffee should be taxed at all, 
there is no other method yet known by which the class in 
question could pay any share of the taxes with less inconve- 
nience to themselves, or with power left them to regu- 
late their contributions according to their means.— Edinburgh 


Scotsman. 
— 
OUR SUCKING DIPLOMATISTS. 


The world just now offers to young gentlemen entering 
upon life a much ampler choice for professions than it used to 
do. The aspiring genius of the age is no longer cramped 
within the narrow limits of law, rgmans divinity, or driven 
to choose between the sword and the gown. Imperfectly, yet 
still visibly and steadily, the spirit of mankind is beginning to 
emancipate itself from the trammels of the Middle Ages, and 
to discover that success is quite as often found by diverging 
from as by following the beaten track. The genius of the fa- 
— may starve as a briefless lawyer; his virtue may undergo 
daily martyrdom under the threadbare garb of a penniless 
curate, while the “ Pickle” who has been shipped off to Aus- 
tralia, or the dunce who has gone to plant coffee in Ceylon. 
returns after a few years much richer and quite as clever and 
well behaved as the brethren whose early promise has been 
rewarded by the barren meed of initiation into a learned pro- 
fession. Serious evil is done to the hopes and prospects of the 

outh of the country, who are in due time to be the country 
itself—its head, its d, its heart—by limiting them within 
too narrow a sphere, and adopting the silly and exclusive no- 
tion that theré are only three or four professions which are fit 
for the younger brother of a gentleman's family. We, there- 
fore, always rejoice when we hear of anything which has a 
tendency to throw open a new career,—to create, in fact, a 
new profession. Of all the branches of the public service, 
none has hitherto suffered so much neglect, none has exempted 
itself so completely from the touch of the amending hand 
which has passed over most other things in the last thirty 
years, as the Diplomatic Service. That its ranks should be 
tilled by honest, able, and industrious men, that we should 
never knowingly or willingly suffer ourselves to be répresented 
at foreign Courts by an inferior when it is in our power to com- 
mand the services of a superior intelligence, are propositions 
hard to deny; yet a very short time has el since Lord 
Malmesbury issued his memorable manifesto against too strict a 
requisition of orthography, and there is still a prejudice in 
many quarters, that external accomplishments, a ad- 
dress, and an le figure are more important in the re- 
ntatives of our national interests then more ‘solid, but 
brilliant qualities. The notion has not yet wholly died 
out that the principal object of diplomacy is to worm out the 
secret counsels of our neighbours, immense things are to be 


effected for the interests of England by a proper application of 
the gifts of singing, waltzing, and flirting, and that if a man isto 
succeed as a di ist his first quality must be the power of 











amusing and 


in society. We cannot believe in this 


confess we should have doubted 
gen to German as a diplomatic lan 


| He had no forecast that Victor 


traditional doctrine, and hold, on the contrary, those men are 


ikely to serve best our interests who understand them best 


and advocate them most clearly, and for this reason it has al- 
ways seeined to us a strange anomaly to pay so little attention 
to the intellectual training of our future representatives in 
foreign countries. 


With these prepossessions it is with t interest that we 


have read the regulations issued by Earl Russell for the Diplo- 
matic Service. Ovr first sensation was one of disappoint- 
ment. The Diplomatic Service is, as heretofore, to be nomi- 
nated by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. We con- 
fess we desire for so im 
A mau may be eminently qualified to serve his country in this 
capacity without having the honour to be known to Earl 
Russell, and without having any means of attracting his at- 
tention. It is 
nating to clerkships in the public offices that 
clerk good character and good principles are of more impor- 
tance than shinin 

by a committee of the 
the present Government have undertaken to 
every clerkship shall henceforth be compe 
three candidates, each 
ledge necessary to success. The same reasons which have 
thrown open to com 
the Civil Service of India seem equally cogent in favour of 
throwing open the Diplomatic Service. But this is not to be. 


rtant a profession a wider entrance. 


ed in favour of retaining the power of nomi- 


an ordinary 


meg yet even here it has been decided 

ouse of Commons, to whose Moye 
ive effect, that 
for by at least 
of the minimum of know- 


tition the Engineers, the Artillery, and 


We must, however, admit that those who are so fortunate 


as to obtain the nomination of the Secretary of State will have 
to under 
21 and 

their nomination undergo an examination before the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners, which may, however, be split into two, 
the first to be passed within three months, the second when 
the candidate is ready to undergo it. It does not appear what 
is to be the case if a candidate is unable to pass this examina- 
tion—whether the fault is to be fatal, or whether an incompe- 
tent person is to be allowed to try ‘in, u 
last he squeezes through. The subjects of examination are 
ortho 

French, 
and South America 
rules of arithmetic and decimal fractions, the first book ot 


a severe test. They must be on entering between 
years of age, and they must within six months after 


again and again, until at 


hy and handwriting, the making a précis, Latin, 
srnen, the litical history of Europe and of North 
fom 1660 to 1860, geography, the four 


Puclid, and maritime and international law in Wheaton and 
Kent. No one can, we think, say that those fequirements are 
not sufficient ; possibly many may think them excessive. We 
e propriety of the preference 


over ey and 
ian, seeing that Spanish is the guage of Mexico and 
South America, that Italian is very useful in the Levant, and 
that in the German Courts French is generally 
can we see the advan of one book of Huclid. If it is meant 
that the future diplomatist should be a highly educated gentle- 
man, accerding to the standard of this country, semeteens 
more than the rudiments of Latin and mathematics is requii 

If not, we have difficulty in perceiving of what use so very 
infinitesimal a quantity of the exact sciences can possibly be. 
If it is desired really to raise the standard of our diplomacy, 
surely it will be better to require as the condition of admission 
a thoroughly liberal education, not so much for the actual 
knowledge it implies as for the discipline of the mind, and the 
habits, associations, and ideas with which it is inseparably 
connected. 

The probation of an Attaché is to last for four years after 
his examination, during which period he is to see service un- 
der a mission abroad, and for six months in the Foreign-office. 
He is to be unpaid, but is to be called Attaché merely—the 
distasteful term which denotes the absence of age being 


ken. Nor 


an every success, but do not oe for ita very long 
—— its present shape. It does either too much or too 
little, —too much if it be intended to remain a system of patro- 
nage ; too little if it be intended to become a system of appoint- 
ment accorded to merit. The two elements cannot lung co- 
exist, and one will assuredly drive out the other.— 7imes. 


—_>————_ 


THE ALLIANCES OF FRANCE. 


The sagacious Emperor and consummate politician who has 
now for ten years ruled the destinies of France, finds himself 

i y isolated after the lapse of so yg, 2 AK 
tainly not unsuccessful or in policy. During much of 
that period, if not during all of it, his most palpable aim has 
been to acquire friends and secureallies, For this pu the 
means first employed were personal interviews alaned to 
cement friendships with his brother sovereigns. 
There is not one of them whom he has not met, as host or as 
guest, and under circumstances calculated to do away with the 

rejudices naturally entertained the nephew of the first 

apoleon. Some time, however, has already e ce 
French Emperor was made fully aware that all his efforts in 
this direction and by these means have been fruitless. How- 
ever cordial and caltepean for awhile were the relations be- 
tween the Tuileries and other Courts, they gradually became 
colder. We hear no more of —- interviews or Royal 
visits. Even Alexander and Napoleon are not the Pylades 
and Orestes they once promised to be. Alexander, indeed, is 
quite ready to do any small thing to oblige his brother; he can 
recognise, for example, the Italian King de facto, under re- 
serves and restrictions. He would do even more than this in 
return for the consideration of France in continuing to shut 
her eyes against the Poles. But that the active all be- 
tween France and Russia has declined we need no other proof 
than the abandonment of Montenegro to the Turks. 

It was, probably, the conviction that no solid or profitable 
Falliance would be formed with the old and great sovereigns of 
Europe by means of nal or other intercourse, which 
prompted Napoleon to turn his attention to the work of mak- 
ing friends of nationalities. This it was that opened his ear to 
the insinuating proffers of Cavour. No two leading spirits, 
indeed, ever entered upon a common task with more complete 
dissentiment between them than Cavour and Napoleon. If 
Cavour looked to unite at least North Italy under the House 
of Savoy, the Emperor looked to himself the Pole 
Star of Italian hopes, and the a Italian destinies. 


so completely in the ascendant as to occu, 


totally to his eclipse. The moment Napo' discovered the 





} 


actu tendency of things that way, he stood still in his own 
ility then was a complete quarrel between the 
oda 2 of Ital and the French Emperor. But the latter 


id not afford to lose the profit of all he had done. He 
ay eee continued to Victor Emmanuel in order 
not to lose his hold of Italy. And he has fed both that 
sovereign and his people with promises which he is no longer 
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pre to fulfil. There is little doubt that when 
ne romises he looked to the provisional state of his 
relations with Italy being completely broken in upon by foreign 
war. It is evident from his dealings with, and promises to, the 
Hungarian exiles, that he too, as well as Garibaldi, looked to a 
renewal of the war with Austria as a necessity. But a change 
has come over the spirit of the Imperial dream. Reasons have 
been found showing the bad policy of depressing Austria alto- 
gether, and so probably leading to the formation of a stronger 
and more united Germany, 4 consummation to which the 
French have ever had the deepest objection. Whatever the 
motive, it appears certain that the project once entertained by 
France of renewing her attack upon Austria has been 
abandoned. 

* * In the efforts made by Napoleon the Third to secure 
alliances, there were none ‘on which he laid larger stress than 
those with his southern neighbours, Spain and Italy. If secure 
of these he might, easily, it was thought, meet the hostility of 
the north. But he has been unable to secure the friendship 
even of the second-rate sovereigns of the south. Spain rebels 
against the high-handed dealings of the French in Mexico. 
Italy shows her teeth also in a very natural fit of resentment 
and almost despair.—Hzraminer, Sept. 27. 

as 


Mr. Gatr ar Mancnester.—Mr. Galt, lately Finance 
Minister in Canada, met the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce on Thursday, and addressed them at some length on 
the relations between Canada and England. He denied that 
the high Canadian duties had been imposed for protective 
purposes, and believed that were Canada turned adrift she 
would retain a most bitter feelin 
and immediately join the Uni 





towards Great Britain, 
States. He advocated 
very strongly the union of the five Canadian colonies, 
so that they might have one Government, one custom- 
house system, and one defensive organization. Moreover, 
the colony could then offer to Great Britain the not unim- 
portant aid of sixty thousand fishermen and sailors. The 
speech was much d od. Mr. Galt was bidden to beware 
how he asked in the present crisis for Imperial guarantees, 
and Mr. Ashworth told him, with more frankness than deli- 
cacy, that the quicker the Canadians took themselves off the 
better England would like it. That view was repudiated by 
other members, but the interview showed how deeply Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s ideas have penetrated the minds of the Man- 
chester men. They, are not those of the people, as the Minis- 
try of the day will find whenever the question comes seriously 


before the public. Heavy taxation is an annoyance, but na- 

tions are governed by the imagination, and Englishmen will 
turn England into a parish to save one or two millions.— 
London 4) 


’ 





Tue Mare Law my Encianp.—The “ United Kingdom 
Alliance,” formed at Manchester to agitate for what is called 
“the Maine Law,” for the total prohibition of the sale of in- 
toxicating drinks, has been holding in London an “ Interna- 
tional Temperance and Prohibition Convention,” concluding 
with a Inuge — meeting in Exeter Hall. Sir Walter Tre- 
velyan, Mr. Wilfred Lawson, M. P. for Carlisle, and Mr. 

Thompson, with several well-known temperance lec- 
turers, Dissenting ministers, and members of the Society of 
Friends, took in the proceedin Baron de Lynden and 
Judge i irk, of Holland, with Judge Marshall, and one 
or two rian ministers from America, represented fo- 
reign sympathy with the movement. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1869. 


News From Home. 

The usual weekly budget, dated on the 27th ult., is a mere 
com pound of desultory items, no one of which supremely do 
minates. The two, however, that stand foremost concern re- 
spectively our means for clothing the world at large and for 
bidding defiance to possible enemies. In other words, the in- 
ventive genius of the United Kingdom is still bent simultane- 
ously upon peaceful and warlike processes. It is busily prob- 
ing into natural history and scientific lore, in search of a sub- 
stitute for cotton; it is casting guns designed to riddle, in 
case of need, all foreign gun-vessels, while forging iron-plates 
intended to resist all corresponding hostile efforts. Not be- 
lieving that any single one of the skilled and wealthy and in- 
telligent powers of the earth will be able to appropriate, 
or at least to secure for its own exclusive benefit, any pre-emi- 
nent death-dealing invention, we record to-day—without spe- 
cial feeling in the matter—that Mr. Whitworth has for the 
moment distanced Sir William Armstrong on the Artillery 
course, a8 may be seen by extracts elsewhere. And unques- 
tionably, since civilization has adopted this particular test of 
progress, our hearty wishes go with our countrymen in the 
race, while we leave Christian philosophers to reconcile the 
competition with their oft-expressed hopes of universal peace 
and good-will.—As for the great cotton question, wherein ri- 
valry is far more legitimate, no special advance towards suc- 
cess is reported. The material, that was flushed into pub- 
lic notice through the queer medium of a letter from 
a legal firm to the Editor of the Times, turns out to 
be sea-wrack, a species of sea-weed, the Botanical name of 
which is Zostera Marina. It is sometimes used by upholsterers 
for stuffing beds and sofas; but as a substitute for the staple 
so cruelly in demand, Manchester, so far as is in evidence, 

turns towards it a disapproving look. The local Chamber of 
Commerce has been content to thank Mr. Harben, the philan- 
thropist in the back-ground, for the excellence of his inten- 
tions ; and there the matter rests; that is to say, without the 
elucidation which practical experiment alone can give, if the 
proposal have any value whatever. Yet it should not be for- 
gotten, that many of the leading Manchester men are directly 
and deeply interested in prolonging the stoppage of the mills. 
While the operatives starve, they are reaping an enormous 
harvest of profit, being enabled to dispose of the accumulated 
stock of manufactured goods, which under other circumstances 
would have brought them down to ruin. 

Uneasy Ireland still gives trouble. To the mania for asass- 


Napoleon 


N. 
sination and agrarian outrage has succeeded a new 
religious, or, rather, irreligious excitement. Once more have 
Catholic and Orangeman met in hostile array in the streets of 
Belfast, that town being disturbed for a week continuously by 
conflict and riot and disorder. Thanks to the combined ener- 
gy and forbearance of the troops there quartered, and of the 
police, there has been no loss of life; but the situation is 
dreary and disgraceful, albeit the remedy is hard to find. 
Moreover, this sort of disturbance is not confined to the North 
of Ireland, where Protestantism predominates. The mbschief- 
making Gavazzi has appeared as a lecturer at Trelee, in 
County Kerry, and, venturing there to speak harshly or con- 
temptuously of the Pope’s well-known Irish Brigade, brought 
on of course a riot. The consequences here, too, were happily 
not fatal—Mr. H. R. Grenfell, an ultra-Liberal, has been re- 
turned M. P. for Stoke upon Trent, in opposition to Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope, the ultra-Tory who had made himself conspicuous 
by an open and avowed adhesion to the cause of the 
South in the American civil war.—Mr. Laing, lately Finance 
Minister in India, has declared open war against Sir 
Charles Wood, who heads our Indian State Department. Sir 
Charles, who finds a place in every Whig Cabinet by virtue of 
his marriage connection with the Greys, is no match for his 
clever opponent. The main charge against the Minister is that 
to which small men are often amenable; and the smallness in 
this case has been long admitted, in fact ever since his admis- 
sion to the Cabinet drew forth the now familiar pun in allu- 
sion to his name, non ex quovis ligno fit Mercurius. Sir 
Charles is accused of perpetually intermeddling with the local 
administrators of the government; and stimulated by Mr. 
Laing’s eloquence, the Manchester Chamber of Commerce has 
voted to petition for his removal from office; so we see 
that New York is not alone in the new attempt to clothe 
a mercantile body with political functions. Whether con- 
temptuous silence, or a reproof, awaits the innovation, we 
shall learn when Parliament assembles.—Mr. Galt has de- 
livered before the same august body his views on the rela- 
tions subsisting between Canada and the mother country. 
What occurred on the i is ey d above; we 
refrain from comment, well aware that there will be no 
lack of this, where the subject is more deeply studied.—Meet- 
ings on behalf of the Italian cause, Garibaldi being the theme 
of eulogy and the Emperor Napoleon of obloquy, have taken 
place in several parts of England. But as they are not likely 
to bring about any result whatever, it is not necessary to 
discuss or commemorate them.—Dr. Longley, Archbishop of 
York, has been nominated Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Europe at Large; Garibaldi. 
Crushed in his foolish expectation of serving Italy by a new 
personal crusade, the active and sympathetic mind of Gari- 
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disastrous conflict, none is more strange than the dispro- 
portion between the material losses and the political results. 
The bloodiest victories have been the most barren of conse- 
quence. The discomfiture of Pope led the Confederates to an 
unprofitable invasion of Maryland; the defeat of Lee at An- 
tietam has so far scarcely been followed up. 

The battles of the week have occurred in the South 
and West; and they have been many and sanguinary, but 
ending for the most part with success to the Union arms. 
Corinth, near the borders of Tennessee and Mississippi 
and already enjoying martial fame, has been the scene 
of a two-days’ fight between General Rosencranz, U. 8., 
and General Price, C. 8., the former—as it was with 
the Union army at Shiloh—being hard pressed on the 
first day, but recovering and ultimately defeating his enemy 
on the second, capturing 700 prisoners, and following up his 
advantage by sul nt engag similarly successful. 
For reasons already explained, we forbear to deal much with 
figures; but these affairs were evidently on a large scale. 
—In Missouri, at a place called Newtonia, a Union vic- 
tory is also claimed.—But it is to Kentucky that the public 
eye is mainly turned. In that State there has been abundant 
fighting, beyond doubt; and the Northern forces have at least 
repossessed themselves of Lexington and Frankfort, which 
fact may be set down while we wait authentic details of seve- 
ral battles, one at least of which, at Perryville, is said 
to have been very desperate and to have been attended with a 
loss of several Generals on the National side.—One of the most 
brilliant feate of the war, it is now seen, was General Mor- 
gan’s rapid march from Cumberland Gap to the Ohio, occa- 
sionally fighting his way and contending with a host of diffi- 
culties. But, alas and alas, oceans of blood are spilled in all 
directions; and if the sensation-paragraphists would but stick 
to the truth, we should all be amply alive to all the horrors of 
the war—probably more than we are now, when every one is 
disposed to recognize an enormous exaggeration, as battle 
after battle is announced. 

In the civil branch of the rude strife, if so it may be termed» 
the week has been a lively one. Speeches and orders and 
newspaper leaders keep up the excitement of the hour. Let 
us glance briefly at a few of the more important of the non- 
military sayings and doings. And, in the first place, of the 
President's Emancipation edict and the reception accorded to 
it at Richmond. The Confederate Congress being in Session, 
it has therein been received with a passionate outbreak of dis- 
gust and defiance, with threats of hoisting the black flag in 
action, and of summarily executing every Northern man found 
in arms upon Southern soil. It is clear therefore—and none 
but simpletons ever d d it—that the issue of this ill-judged 
decree has widened more than aught else the breach between 
the two sections of the country. The only other point in the 
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baldi has been turned towards his temporarily adopted coun- 
try. Invited by the U.S. Consul at Vienna to draw his sword 
at some future and indefinite period, on behalf of this Repub- 
lic, he has intimated his desire to aid in fighting on her behalf ; 
and it is not worth while to agitate the question, whether a 
closer view of the conflict now raging would induce him to go 
forward, or to hesitate in that design. For, though his health 
is said to be improving, his wound is of such a nature that 
many months must elapse ere he can be fit for military life ; 
and the disposition to be made of himself by the laws, agains. 
which he has rebelled, is still an open question. 

Very open, too, is the whole Italian question—a far more in- 
teresting one than that which regards Garibaldi himself. 
There are no signs of an advance towards settlement ; neither 
can we attach the slightest weight or significance to a long 
and heavy letter from Louis Napoleon to his Minister at Rome, 
dated the 20th of May last, which, being newly made public, is 
attracting undeserved attention. To us it reads like a very la- 
boured article in a partisan newspaper, trying to make the best 
of a poor case, by enwrapping it in all manner of difficulties. 
Indeed, on finding at the outset an announcement from his Ma- 
jesty that his Italian policy had always been “to second 
national aspirations,” it was uphill work to continue to the 
end. The Foreign Minister of France, on the 30th of the 
same month, was rather more explicit, declaring frankly what 
underlaid all the Imperial mystificati namely, that France 
had no idea of letting Italy have Rome for its capital. That 
idea still holds its place in the “ master mind,” and will be 
engrained there; unless or until circumstances personal to 
himself, or conducive to his imagined dynastic interests, 
happen to bring about a change. Meantime, the old views of 
this journal on the subject are rapidly becoming universal. 

Austrian papers speak of a large reduction in the army. So 
be it! But has despair, caused by this grateful intimation, 
prompted still another suicide among the leading servants of 
the house of Hapsburg? General Count Gyulay, late Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Austrian troops in Italy, shot himself 
at Vienna, on the 23rd ult.—Russia, that antique Empire, 
which shallow orators of the Cassius M. Clay stamp are prone 
to assimilate. as regards age and freshness with their own 
Republic, has just celebrated at Novogorod a great festival, in 
honour of a thousand years having passed since she rose into 
national existence. Age may tell of decrepitude and decay ; 
or, of consolidation and strength. Youth may be the symbol 
of rashness, or of hope ; of vigour, or of inexperience. But to 
yoke the twain, as an illustrative example, is at best a silly 
caprice. 








North and South. 
Nota sign of settlement! Not a hope of peace! If the 
war flag in one district, it is carried on in another fiercely, if 





not fruitlessly—for of all the strange concomitants of this 





pr lings of the Confederate Congress, that may not be om- 
itted, is their holding out an inducement to the North-Western 
States to detach themselves from the Union. This was in the 
form of a resolution, reported and dlsenssed by the papers 
around us, but not, calling for anything beyond simple men- 
tion on our part.—General Halleck, as Commander-in-Chief, 
has publicly complimented General McClellan on the gallant 
and successful doings of the latter’s army in expelling the 
Confederates from Maryland, and especially on their part in 
the battle of Antietam. The document however does not con- 
tain one grain of praise addressed to General McClellan him- 
self. The omission in some armies would be treated as an 
insult. 


Whispers as to changes in the Cabinet still reach us ocea- 
sionally from Washington; but, though it may be doubted 
whether Mr. Lincoln presides over a very happy family, Mr. 
Stanton holds on despite fierce assaults from portions of the 
press, as does Mr. Seward notwithstanding the singular exhi- 
bition of his views revealed from time to time by the publica- 
tion of diplomatic papers. As these immediately concern us— 
inasmuch as Mr. Seward is the custodian of Mr. Lincoln's 
conscience in regard to foreign affairs, and the exponent of his 
intentions in regard to foreign countries—we cannot avoid 
dwelling for a moment upon the latest and most curious de- 
velopment. We all know how, with respect to Emancipation, 
the President changed his out-spoken mind in nine days, in 
the face of his countrymen. That is their business; but we 
did not know until very recently that be had, through 
his Sccretary of State, pledged himself to European Go- 
vernments to inaugurate no change in the industrial posi- 
tion of the South, which is their main point of interest, during, 
or after, or in consequence of this war. And now what comes 
out? On the 26th of April last, twelve months after the com- 
mencement of the war, Mr. Seward officially instructs Mr. 
Dayton, the U.S. Minister in Paris—taniamount in time of 
peace to incurring international obligation—that the Slavery 
question will not in any way whatever be disturbed by any 
military attempts to bring back the revolted States. He re- 
peats this assurance in varying form and phrase, repu- 
diating even on behalf of the President and those 
who elected him (!) any design at any time to med- 
dle with the institutions of the South. Not content with 
statement and iteration to this effect, he goes further still, 
winding up his voluntary but official programme for the future, 
with an intimation that, it the President were to violate his 
promise thus made, “any such effort on his part would be 
unconstitutional,” and the judicial authority would interfere 
in such case, even in the teeth of Congress and people! This 
all stands on record. Mr. Lincoln has done what Mr. Seward 
said he ought not to do, would not and could not do—Mr. 
Seward is stil) Secretary of State. We have nota syllable to 
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say as to his =paeeneer position ; but we are bound to say that 
all this change may possibly agitate foreign councils. 

We have already, when Mr. Lincoln’s famous Proclamation 
first appeared, expressed our doubts—whether European Abo- 
litionists would find in its strictly conditional terms any 
ground for approval or sympathy—whether Christendom at 
large would not shrink in horror from the atrocious contin- 
gencies which it suggests—whether matter-of-fact rulers, look- 
ing solely to the wants of their own peoples, would specially 
relish this new threat, that presently such chaos and confusion 
would be brought about, as (speaking plainly) to destroy any 
hope of cotton supplies. Now, we ask, what will be felt and 
said in high places, when this Proclamation is collated with 
Mr. Seward’s despatch? “ Don’tinterfere,” said the statesman 
of ‘amazing flexibility; “hands off yet awhile; we have 
not, never had, the slightest idea of disturbing the labour 
system which is of such vital importance to you ; it 
will all come right.” France and England are patient’, this 
their reward. Would it be very surprising if a certain 
Sovereign were to say to a certain Minister, on or before next 
New Year's Day, “ I am very sorry, sir, that your Government 
does not adhere to its word!” 

In other senses than this, the Proclamation is still vehe- 
mently discussed. Not the least severe of the hard things said 
against its policy and lawfulness, was imbedded the other day 
in along article in the N. Y. World. The hit made was to 
this effect. The President has already declared that at a cer- 
tain date, now past, negroes belonging to the contumacious 
masters are de facto free. Now his latest decree leaves the 
matter undecided until the 1st of January. He therefore 
remits to slavery certain persons, whom he has already emanci- 
pated. Allowing—as Provosts-Marshal and a partisan press and 
politicians in clerical guise will do—that the President has power 
to set slaves free in one State and perpetuate their servitude 
in another, it is yet scarcely probable that the power to put 
chains on free men will be accorded to him !—We have only 
room for one more word on this subject. Much anxiety has 
been felt as to the manner in which the U. 8. Army of the 
Potomac would receive the document under notice; and 
General McClellan has thought fit, or has been directed, to 
issue a General Order thereupon. The purport of this Order 
is to remind the troops that obedience, and not political dis- 
cussion, is their province. This is all well enough; but it is 
a singular fact that not a word occurs, which can be tortured 
into approval of the Proclamation. Indeed the General makes 
asly hit against its hhumanity, by closing with these remarka- 
ble terms: “ In carrying out all measures of public policy this 
army will, of course, be guided by the same rules of mercy 
and Christianity that have ever controlled its conduct towards 
the defenceless.” If General Halleck snubbed General Mc- 
Clellan, the latter has certainly snubbed the Abolitionists. 

No draft has been yet made in this State; nor is it at all 

‘ probable that such an unpalatable process will be tried, until 
after the Elections of November 4. For the same reason, we 
surmise, that unwelcome individual, the tax-gatherer, is going 
about with muffled tread, if his presence can be detected at 
all. 


Train in Trouble. 

Having devoted his wild energies to belabouring what he 
calls the “rotten institutions” of a foreign country, Mr. G. F. 
Train has suddenly discovered that all is not always for the 
best, even under the “ mildest and most beneficent government 
that the world ever saw.” On Monday last, in the very cradle 
of Liberty, the famous Faneuil Hall of Boston, Mr. Train—ac- 
cording to his own record—was ill-treated and arrested and 
hustled off to prison, on attempting to reply at a Meeting of 
Abolitionists to their great gun, Mr. Charles Sumner. Hay- 
ing thus, by extreme good luck, drawn upon himself 
such local notoriety as appertains to the smallest 
of political martyrs, perhaps this vain and voluble per- 
sonage may cease for a while to blow with his littie bel- 
lows the flames of international discord. It may not be in 
truth a matter of much moment, whether Train discomfits the 
Negrophilists, or the Negrophilists annihilate Train ; we shall 
only. be glad to get rid of a wasp, too contemptible to be for- 
mally encountered, yet whose buzz and sting are sure to re- 
veal his presence disagreeably. 


A Batch of Stale Calumnies; Man to Man with an Emperor 

So surely as Mr. or General Cassius M. Clay clambers a 
hustings to address a crowd, that crowd is doomed to hear 
him expatiate on two topics. He will surely abuse England, 
because therein he made a fool of himself, and England ven- 
tured to laugh consumedly. He will surely laud Russia, be- 
cause there he can boast of having exchanged words with a 
live Emperor. 

The pending Elections having partially narrowed down the 
eloquence of stump-orators to the exigencies of their party 
contest, we are spared lengthy inflictions of this sort. Yet, a 
few nights since at Brooklyn, Mr. Clay, reverting to his fami- 
liar theme, managed to crowd into the compass of twenty or 
thirty reported lines as many misrepresentations as bis sen- 
tences could be made to hold. Will the reader forgive us for 
naming the two chief points, in this stale and feeble attack, 
which is synonymous with confuting them? He affected 
wonder that the Queen’s position as to the belligerents should 
have been assumed, before Mr. Adams had time to protest— 
just as though the duties of a neutral depended on the argu- 
ments of an individual. He revamped the comic complaint, 
(that Lord Palmerston suppressed a despatch from Mr. 
Seward, promising to do what was right in that unfortunate 


that no more non-committing despatch was ever penned, 
that the giving-up Messrs. Mason and Slidell was not 
determined at Washington until within a very few hours of 
its announcement, and that to the very last it was a mooted 
question between the President and Secretary of State.—For 
the rest, Mr. Clay is quite welcome to express his confidence in 
the good intentions of Louis Napoleon to this country. - If he 
had kissed those Imperial hands, he would go down on his knees 
and swear to it. Still, the Emperor of Russia is his first love, 

his divinity, his fetich. “ Again and again he (the Emperor) had 
said to him (the orator), with that frankness which character- 
ized him, speaking as man to man.”—Here we stop., The words 
are unimportant, and Mr. Clay never misses a chance of repeat- 
ing them. Besides, we are so carried away by the thought of 
Cassius cheek by jowl with Alexander, that we are not in 
the mood to cayil about kindly spoken words, or to contrast 
them again with the dry expressions of the Russian Foreign 
Minister, on a certain memorable occasion, whereto we have 
more than once invited notice. 





Drama. 
e cannot stale nor custom wither 
infinite variety. 

Taking a slight liberty with the text of Shakspeare, I may apply 
this expressive sentence—and without extravagance of commenda- 
tion—to Mr. Hackett, in the character of Falstaff. To see that per- 
formance is to see perfect acting. It is as if the fat knight had 
stepped out of the poet’s page, and were indeed alive among liv- 
ing men. We meet him in the tavern parlour, as he comes forth, 
yawning and gaping. We behold his fat paunch, his swaggering 
air, his jolly countenance. We catch the mood of his contagious 
merriment, his quick and quaint fancy, his broad and unctuous 
humour, The boastful spirit, the self-satisfied cowardice, the 
grossness not unmixed with dignity, the philosophy of the sen- 
sualist, beginning and ending in enjoyment—all the qualities of 
rare Jack Falstaff are realized and combined in one r ded 


affair of the Trent, when he (Mtr. " Clay) is fully aware 
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| Rapia, Mr. Sefton so perfect as Frank Oatland, Mr. Floyd so true 
in the little role of Bronze, Miss Morant so admirable as Miss Vor- 
tex—the power to realize character through the emotional nature, 
and to make it appreciated through the same medium. I wish I 
could praise Mrs. Hoey as Jessy Oatland, or Miss Henriques as 
Ellen Vortex ; but the parts themselves are bad beyond the redemp- 
tion of acting. The one evaporates in tears, and the other in fine 
sentiments ; and it is a great relief when the evaporation is safely 
over. I wish also, that I could speak in detail of the other plays— 
“She Stoops to Conquer,” “Money,” “Loye and Money,” and 
“The Road to Ruin”—which have been repeated at this theatre, 
and which, it is needless to say, have been well mounted and ex- 
cellently played. But the fair faee of Peg Woffington smiles invita- 
tion at Laura Keene’s, and the respective serious families, at the 
Winter Garden, and at Niblo’s, must not be neglected. 

The play of ‘* Masks and Faces” is, beyond question, one of the 
most perfect and admirable of modern comedies in prose. It satis- 
fies a high standard of criticism. Its plot, though simple, is 
original and vigorous. Its characters are strongly marked, inter- 
esting, and outlined with a free, firm touch. Its situations are 
exciting, its movement is rapid, its spirit right and true, its 
influence healthy and beneficial, its wit abundant and sprightly, its 
style pure. The whole work, skilfully constructed, presents a na- 
tural, truthful, consistent, and pleasing picture of manners, sufli- 
ciently idealized for effective representation, and sufficiently gra- 
phic to inspire interest. Moreover, its unobtrusive moral is noble 
and pathetic. Thus the play is adapted to the high educational 
purpose of all art, which, as the worthiest instrument of human 
culture, always finds the soul in its best estate, and always leaves 
it better. 

This comedy has proved successful, at Laura Keene's theatre, 
during two weeks past. Miss Keene herself plays the part of Fey 

Woffington, Mr. Charles Wheatleigh that of Triplet. Both are good. 
But the beauty of the piece is somewhat marred by general and in- 
discriminate “ gagging ;” and there is a lack of spirit in the more 
important scenes. Neither Miss Keene nor any one of her players, 
is competent to improve the text of Mr. Charles Reade and Mr. 
Thomas Taylor; nor is it wise to mistake sluggishness for ease. 
“Be not too tame, neither,” was the qualifying injunction of 











vigorous, perfect personation. The stage has hardly its fellow in 
excellence, nor will it bequeath to future generations any brighter 
histrionic legend than that of the Falstaff of Hackett. 

When praise becomes prophecy, it is indeed earnest; nor, I 
hope, will it seem less so because, in the present instance, it is 
offered somewhat late. On former occasions, indeed—and once at 
some length—I have commended this portrayal; objecting, 
however, that adequate justice was not rendered to the serious 
side of the part—aa objection which, upon closer study, I desire 
to withdraw. But Mr. Hackett’s renown in this rdle is of a na- 
ture so substantial that neither praise nor censure is likely to 
affect it: and I allude to him here, not} in the way of superflnous 
recognition, but in order to remark upon a quality, finely exem- 
plified in his acting, by which, and by which only, are achieved 
the richest triumphs of the comic stage. I mean the quality of 
sympathy—whereby fiction becomes reality, and the heart no less 
than the mind is enthralled and delighted. 

It is noticeable that Falstaff, notwithstanding his faults and 
follies, is in a manner beloved by all about him. Good-natured 
sin, in fact, is scarce ever so repellent to affection as an excess of 
virtue. It is always the prodigal son for whom the fatted calves 
are slain, the palace halls lighted, and the fiddles set a scraping. 
We cannot wonder that the score of Falstaff is a long one, that his 
hostess makes him shirts and lends him money ; that his followers 
cleave to him, that when “ the king has killed his heart” and all 
is over, the aspiration of red-nosed Bardolph should be “‘ would I 
were with him, wheresome’er he is, either in heaven or in hell.” 
Sensibility is no insignificant élement of that rare compound ; nor 
will he judge wi sely of the character, who leaves that out of his judg- 
ment. The manner of the knight's death—a death of exceeding | ¢ 
pathos—reflects much light upon the manner of his life. ‘‘’A made 
a fine end,” says Dame Quickly, “ and went away, an it had been any 
christom child ; ’a parted ev’n just between twelve and one, ev’n at 
the turning o’ the tide ; for after I saw him fumble with the sheets, 
and play with flowers, and smile upon his finger’s end, I knew there 
was but one way ; for his nose was as sharpas a pen, and ’a babbled 
o’ green fields. How now, Sir John? quoth I; what man! be of 
“— cheer. So’a cried out—God, God, God! three or four times: 

. then all was 
as cold as any stone. ‘a Farewell, ‘old knight ! Sleep sweetly, rare 
good fellow! No more sack and sugar for thee, in this world; no 
more fun. Thou wert full of rogueries, and void of grace; but 
not so bad a creature, after all. Tears watered thy grave, old 
Jack, and love sanctified thy memory! 

In this spirit it is that Mr. Hackett conceives and delineates the 
character of Sir John Falstaff. By sympathy he is made real; with 
sympathy he is beloved: thus the actor wins his triumph, and 
thus the finest humourous creation in literature is made familiar 
and delightful. 

Other illustrations of this quality in acting occur to me, as I 
think of other comedians. In the personations of Mr. Lester 
Wallack, it is especially charming. He never fails to please. His 
temperament is sympathetic, his appreciation is keen, his taste 
and sensibility are true and tender. He plays many parts, and he 
plays nothing badly. By those who “‘tire of hearing Aristides 
called the Just,” his faults are sometimes magnified to justify | y, 
censure. But I know not where we are to look for his equal. 
Another artist might perhaps realize the same vivacity, another 
the same quick relish of wit, another still, the same dignity and 
elegance: but who combines them all, in harmony so symmetri- 
cal? It is needless, however, to pursue the theme. 


When coals to Newcastle are carried, 
Or owls sent to Athens as wonders, 


then, possibly, good words for Mr. Wallack will cease to be 
superfluous. He has appeared in several good réles, during 
the past week, and noticeably as Young Rapid, and as Harry Dorn- 
ton. To-night he plays Rover, in “‘ Wild Oats.” 

The comedy of “A Cure for the Heart-Ache,” though 
somewhat stiff and stilted in construction, gives occasion for 
very good acting, as produced at Wallack’s theatre—acting in 
which the sympathetic quality isJargely predominant. It is this 
that makes Mr. Holland so effective in the ungracious part of 








Vortex, Mr. Mark Smith so pathetic in the serious scenes as Old 


Shaksp , when di ing on the theme of style—an autho- 
rity worth remembrance. The closing scene of the comedy was 
especially well done; but the effect of the whole would be much 
enhanced by a strict adherence to the text, and greater vivacity of 
representation. This latter quality, by the way, is not wanting to 
Mrs. Sedley Brown, a young actress, recently arrived from Boston, 
who plays low-comedy parts, at this theatre, and whose talents, 
both as an actress and a singer, united with peculiar personal 
beauty, genial spirits, and winning manners, make her a brilliant 
accession to our stage, and fit her for a bright career. 

It appears that my allotted space is filled, and that the trage- 
dians must be neglected, after all. Mr. Booth, at the Winter Gar- 
den, has appeared as Othello, Brutus, Shylock and Jago ; while Mr. 
Forrest, at Niblo’s, has played Virginius, Richelieu, Rolla, and 
Richard ITT. But 1 must defer, till a more favourable occasion, 
the comments suggested by these leading representatives of diverse 
tragic styles. MERCUTIO. 
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cape the Wanderer, of 
Vienna, “is about to Pe twee family at Bos, 
senhofen, in Bavaria, the Emperor accompanying her a part 


of the jou —. Queen Victoria is expected at the Chateau of 
Greinburgh, in Upper Austria, at the end of September. Her 
Maj will not visit Vienna, but will return to London 


vid 
Munic' Pompe: Sahib’s nephew, Rao Sahib, has been 
sentenced to death anging, at Cawnpore, for ore, for participating 
in the — of British officers, in 1857. Sumner, 
in his late 





ixote,” entitled “ A Conclusion, in which Paste is Con- 
uded.” This expressive heading is Dr. , prefixed 
to the last chapter of “ Rasselas.”-—-——The Edinburgh Cou- 


rant says that the new code of canons which is in preparation 
for the Scottish Episcopal Church a be the means of ry 4 
ing that communion. A large of the clergy and laity, 
is reported, intend to enter i 2 relations with the Chu or 
my if any a ritual than that of the Prayer Book be 
adopted.————- Vanity Fair quotes a German writer, who 
= that “ as ye J polities diamond, so man is formed by 
3" V. F. adds, “ an as diamond cuts diamond, so man fo 
fleeced by man.” ———_—The Atheneum says that the company 
engaged tor the Italian Opera of Paris is not of first-rate qua- 
lity. The ladies are the same as last season, with the addition 
of Malle. Patti. Signor Mario is pot en , and the princi- 
pal tenor d tenor duty for the first six months will fall to the lot of 
Naudin.——The news from China is less unsatisfactory 
than it has been for some time past. The Taepings appear to 
have acquired a wholesome terror of European fire-arms, and 
have not been heard of in the av cee of the protected 
————Roupell, the ex-M whose case was mad a 
ported in these columns, has been tried for a 
pleaded guilty, in a calm, egotistical, and apparent 
eo and was sentenced to oe for a 
Venetian gondola, the gift of Mr. John A. C. Gray, has 
been = upon the water of the Central Park———— 
ton,” whose volume of essays, called Country 
Living and Thinkin ng) is just now attracting considerable at- 
a in pc es, = Abigail E. Dodge, of Hamil. 
Cenc General 


oovbinen of Vor be has agreed to address to th Soeuk ae 
it ar ma to the 

ernment calling for a heavy tax on absinthe, the basis’ of 
which (to use the chemical term) ls prussic acid, ‘and which is 
ee eee Shoe by Frenchmen of every class, 
but particularly by ees Ae as to seriously affect their 
health. The prevalence insanity among the officers of the 
French army quartered in Africa is ascribed chiefly to this de- 
leterious drink, which ias all vistors to Paris are aware also 
extensively consumed in the capital————During the ten 
ears, 1851 to 1860, the total number of emigrants who arrived 
tn the nited States, 


U was 2,874,687. eevee 1,338,- 

093 natives ee A Treland ; of France ; 

ae “send py 3901 of Norway and 

Sweden ; 1 of Switzerland ; ; 

Sige of Ob smaller “he. of natives of Ce gg 
every country in the word, The V' 








ie ereey 
blesing, w we Faget not have time to complain of misfortune. 
the celebrated French wit, had foretold the 

eof map ay to its author, and the event separ Meg 
ve 





at least this consolation,” the author, 


h at Boston, alluded to a chapter in “ Don. 
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“the audience did not hiss my play.” “I believe you,” said 
Pirou, “ for it is impossible to hiss and gape at the same time. 
—___—_— A beautiful stained window, of apecopsiate di ‘ 
has been placed in Wilton Church, by the inhabitants. e 
following inscription is at the base:—“In memory of Sidney. 
Baron Herbert of Lea,” and on a brass-plate beneath, “ The 
people of Wilton gave this window in honour and love of Sid- 
ney Herbert, first ford Herbert of Lea, founder of this Church, 
who died the 22d day of August, 1861. ‘The memory of the 
just is blessed.’” The Secretary of the Vermont State 
Agricultural Society says that the number of horses in that 
State before the war was 55,000, since which nearly 
10,000 have been carried away, for military use. 
statue of Napoleon, in the costume of a Roman emperor, is to 
be erected at Ajaccio, Corsica. The pedestal is to be occupied 
by the statues of the brothers Joseph, Jerome, Lucien, and 
Louis —-——Amongst the recent donations received in aid of 
the Lancashire Distress Fund, is mentioned that of £1000 from 
Baron Rothschild. The Ohio river never was so low 
as now. The potato crop in Ireland is abundant this 
year, and for the first time since the tamine, the tuber has ac- 
quired the peculiar flavour for which the Irish people have so 
keen a relish. Experiments are to be made in Italy 
with the view of testing the adaptability of its soil for the 
rowth of cotton, A mine of iron ore has been 
ound in Aroostook County, Maine, the iron obtained from 
which is very valuable for covering gunboats, being 
stronger than that made from ae = ores, and not 
80 «easily j peny by cannon 1s. The 
gunny woven from the fibre of a plant, grown in 
ndia, called goni. 

















The cultivation of the plant gives em- 


ployment to thousands of the natives. An English company | partial 


for its cultivation is established in Calcutta, with a capital of 
,000. —Reports from Galveston say that yellow 
fever is raging fearfully. The inhabitants were leaving the 
city ty. thousands. The present Jewish year is known 
as 5,622. There are 200,000 Jews in the United States. 
A hunter in Oxford, Maine, has killed seventy bears this sea- 
son. Playing cards were introduced into France in 
1393. Few are aware of the extent and value of the 
— expanding commerce with Western Africa. The palm 
oil ship from Lagos increased from one hundred and sixty 
tons in 1853 to the declared worth, in 1857, of $5,314,000. The 
export of British s to the West Coast of that Continent 
amounted, for the first six months of 1860, to $3,656,310, being 
again of forty per cent. on the cgute of 1858.— he 
disease amongst sheep, now prevailing in Dorsetshire, Wilts, 
Hants, &c., has reached Lincolnshire, to the dismay of flock- 
masters. The public debt of Italy amounts at present 
to nearly 115 million pounds sterling. Of the debts of the 
various old States there still remain 52,472,596 francs of rente 
to be converted into Italian stock.— Meyerbeer is in a 
very precarious state of health.— Wordsworth said that 
he could write like Shaks , if he had a mind to. “ That's 
it,” said Lamb; “he oak if he had a mind .”———— 
The inhabitants of the interior of Brazil are said to make their 
boots of tanned Python skins. A volume has been pub- 
lished in London, comprising the various tributes, in prose and 
verse, that were called forth the death of Albert the Good. 
In the military district of Madrid, the captain-trea- 
surer has disap with 12,000 piastres, and at Seville it has 
been discovered that the soldiers’ bread was made of damaged 
flour, and contained carbonate of lime, acetate of lead, sulphate 
of iron, and other hurtful substances. The contractor and 
some officers of the administration are to be prosecuted. 
A lady, distributing tracts in the ate a ital, observed 
that one man ‘smiled when he received the pious gift. She 
asked the reason, and the gallant fellow answered that as both 
his legs had been shot off, he did not think he was liable to fall 
into the sin of dancing, which the tract warned him against. 
The medal for the London Exhibition is thus de- 
scribed: On the obverse is a figure of Britannia seated ; at her 
feet is a lion, with its paws on a trident. Two female figures 
kneel before Britannia and offer gifts, one the products of 
industry, the other arts and manufactures. A third female 
figure rests with one hand on machinery, and two others re- 
present painting and sculpture. The reverse of the medal 
shows a wreath of oak leaves, within which is the inscription, 
“ Londoni, 1862. Honoris causa."————The Hartford 
says that—notwithstanding the statement of the Federal Cur- 
rency Table, that “ ten mills make a cent”—it knows of seve- 
ral mills that have not done an of that sort these ten 
ears, The punishment of death for political offences has 
ust been abolished in Switzerland, while for ordinary crimes the 
udge will have power, when extenuating circumstances are 
admitted, of commuting the sentence to 24 years’ hard labour. 
Future executions are to take place in private. 
The city of Paris and the department of the Seine are about 
to erect, on the ground adjoining the Boulevard Mazas, a mo- 
del lodging-house for unmarried artizans. It is 
that the number of papers daily distributed in the several 
armies and corps in the neighbourhood of Washington, ex- 
ceeds eighty thousand dailies and ten thousand weeklies. 
————A man from Charleston, 8. C., says that the six hun- 
dred and thirty-two houses burned in the great fire, have, as 
et, been replaced by only ten small brick stores.— A 
a printer's festival the following toast was given: “ Woman— 
second only to the press in the dissemination of news.” 
A correspondent, writing from Paris very lately, states that 
reaping by steam is going on in Franche Comté. 
fourth volume of Carlyle’s “ Life of Frederick the Great” is 
said to be already in type, in London, while the fifth volume 



























































is far advanced. will shortly take place 
between Lieut.-Col. the Hon. E. Gage, A., second 
son of Viscount Gage, and Miss Maxse, eldest daughter of 


Mr. and Caroline Maxse. ——The Court Journal 
says that ‘t is her Majesty’s intention to carry on the model 
farm at re, which was built under the direction of the 
late Prince Consort, and to y 

shot ; also the Flemish and Norfolk farms in Windsor Great 
Park. Mr. T. P. Rossiter has presented to the Sanitary 
Commission his fine painting of “ Washington at Valley 
Forge,” which he desires the Commission to tr are 

benefit of its funds. A writer in the Philadelphia Bul- 
letin announces that Gottschalk has recently given $800 for 
the benefit of the sick and wounded soldiers. The 
Governor General of Canada, and party, returned to Nisgara 
Falls, yesterday week, from the prairies, The weather was 
very wet and disagreeable during their battue. They, how- 
ever, succeeded in bagging about three hundred birds, snipe, 
prairie chickens, and quail. The death of the late Ear! 
of Ellesmere was very sudden. He was on a visit to Mr. John 
and Lady Balfour, at Balbirnie. He is succeeded 
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Obituary. 


Tue Ear. or ELLEsMERE.—The death of this nobleman, 
aged 40, was recorded in last week’s Albion. He was a son 
of the first Earl (formerly known as Lord Francis Egerton) who 
visited this country in 1e53, as British Commissioner to the 
Industrial Exhibition in New York. On the death of his 


A | father, in February, 1857, the late nobleman succeeded to the 


Earldom and extensive family estates in Lancashire and Sur- 
rey. One of his latest acts was the gift ot £1,000, at the 
meeting presided over by the Earl of Derby, held at Bridge- 
water House, for the relief of the distress in Lancashire and 
Cheshire. _ 

Bocace, THE Frencn Actor.—The death of Bocage, the 
romantic French actor, is an event, among many which have 




















































t| commanded his late regiment in the Crimean cam 


give up the royal farms at Bag- | Maj-Gen 


of for the | #: 


lately taken place, marking the close of a period the opening 
of which was marked by the outburst of what Goethe some- 
| what severely called the “literature of Despair,” and most 
lenient historians may designate as the birth of the modern 
romantic school of Literature and Art. He was associated 
with many of the triumphs (such as they were) of M. Dumas 
and his confraternity of frantic dramatists, and, conjointly 
with such playmates as Madame Dorval, and others 4 little 
less forcible, made up the phalanx which forced even the 
classical gates of the Théatre Fran and broke an opening 
there for sentimental and passionate drama, which was only 

ially closed by the amazing and some have thought, exag- 
gerated successes.of Rachel in restoring the traditional supre- 
macy of Corneille and Racine. reached almost 
the allotted threescore years and ten of man’s life when 
he died.— Atheneum. 


A Son or “Sovrer Jouynny.”—The Ayr Advertiser 
says':—“ Another of the links that connected the past with 
thé present has been broken by the death, this week, of 
Mr. John Lauchlan, deacon of the Incorporation of Shoe- 
makers, at the advanced age of 85 years. "s father 
is generally believed to have been the original Souter Johnny, 
immortalised by Burns in his ‘Tam O’Snanter.’ In his own 


— the deacon united many titles to = oe ; and by many 
the town his loss will be greatly regretted.” 


At Portarlington, Ireland, Maj.-Gen. Hawkshaw, R. E.—At Pau, 
W. Gillman, formerly Private Secretary to the late Queen Dow- 
ager.—At Haslar Hospital, Lieut. E. Poulett Pocock, R. N.—At 
Ayr, N. B., T. M. Mac Neill Hamilton, Esq., of Raploch, Lanark- 
shire, Dep.-Lieut. for the County, and late Captain 85th Regt.— 
At Marseilles, A. T, Helme, 95th —The office of Ensign of 
the Yeomen of the Guard is vacant by the death of Sir George 
Honeton.—At Oxford-terrace, Hyde-park, Sir R. H. Gunning, 

. 66.—Comm. Reilly, R. N., was killed by a fall from his 
horse, at Port Denison, Australla, on the 11th of July last. He 
served with distinction in the Black Sea and China —At Chelten- 
ham, Major-Gen. Diggie, K. H., Cy 74. He was one of the few 
remaining officers who served with the 52nd Light Infantry, under 
Sir John Moore, and on the expedition to Gottenburgh. He sub- 
sequently served in the Peninsula, and was pesrent during the re- 
treat and at the battle of Corunna; also in the action of the Coa, 
Battle of Busaco, and the retreat upon Torres Vedras. Gen. Dig- 
gle likewise served during the campaign from 1813-15, and was 
severely wounded at Waterloo.—Mr. Forbes Mackenzie, who was 
for some time in Parliament. As a | tor his name will live 
the longest in connection with the Public-houses Act of 1852. 


Appotutments. 

Dr. Thomas Hill, a Unitarian Minister, and a distinguished ma- 
thematician, has been elected President of Harvard College, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. In 1850he succeeded the late Horace Mann in the 
Presidency of Antioch College, at Yellow Springs, Ohio.—A suc- 
cessor has at been found for the Bishopric in 
Central Africa, gentleman who has acce the arduous 
and somewhat post is the Rev. W. G. Tozer, vicar of 
Burgh-with-Winthorpe, near Boston, Lincolnshire. The new 
Bishop des: is 31, and is ted tobe a man of extraor- 
di y phys cal strength.—The office of Advocate-General to the 
Adm , vacated by the appointment of Sir R. Phillimore to the 
office of Queen’s Advocate, been filled by the appointment of 
the Vicar-General, Dr. Travers Twiss. 


Army. 

At the late great rifle meeting in Lancashire, the Altcar 
contest, there were eight prizes for all comers, to be shot for 
with —— the Whitworth rifle won seven out of the 
eight. e of the winners, Mr. Heaton, made seven bull’s- 
e up puna 9h S80 yen, Wit even he was surpassed by Mr. 

wson, who actually made seven consecutive bull’s-eves at a 





stated | Tange of 1,100 yards! Both gentlemen used the Whitworth 


rifle——The vacant good-service pensions are likely to be con- 
ferred on Col. Holcombe of the 1st Royals, and Col. Yorke, 
C.B., late of the Ist Ro s. The former officer 
served with the 13th Light Infantry all through the Affghan 
campaign, and with the Royals in the Crimea. Col. Yorke 
Match, the Merchants’ prize was car- 
ried off by Mr. Russell of the Quebec Civil Service Corps, who 
also took two important second prizes. The rifle used by him 


The | ¥48 the last improvement of the Government Short Enfield, a 
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War Orrice, Sept. 23.—15th Ft: E Dimmack Thom 
En, b p, v Griffith, rem to 3d; Gent-Cadet Maitland to 
v Thompson, rem to 67th. 17th: J H C Michel to be En, b p, v 
Chadwick, rem to St Helena Regt. Brevet—Lt-Col and Bvt-Col 
Arnold E Burmester C.B, 59th Ft, ret on fp, to have hon rank of 

; Lt-Col C W Thompson, 7th Gds, to be Col.—Con- 
uent on deaths of Gen. Lord James Hay and Lt-Gen Sir R 
Doherty, Lt-Gen Sir J 8 Kennedy to be Gen ; -Gens J Hall and 
G Bi Lockwood to be Lt-Gens ; Bvt-Cols Hon A N Hood and David 
Russell to be Maj-Gens ; Byt-Lt-Col E Adams to be Col; Te 
‘on W G Boyle and D E Hoste, C.B, to be Lt-Cols; Capts F 
Crawford and Stapylton Robinson to be Majs. 


Navy. 


Tue Great Question: Guns anp Iron Prates.—We 
alluded, last week, to the result of new experiments. Here is 


generally commended.——The Adventwre, 
detachments from British N. A. has reached 
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a condensed account of them, from a of the 20th ult. 
“A series of e ments were on Tuesday at Shoe- 
buryness, before the Duke of Somerset. They have led to the 


most interesting and important results. The experiments 
were with the monster wrought-iron Horsfall gun. This gun 
was fired at a — representing the side of the Warror. 
—— was 75 Ibs. of powder and tan Soar The result 
was what everyone on the ground expected— target was 
dashed to pieces. After the first shot, the experiment was 
considered so conclusive in favour of the gun that it was not 











“The second series of trials were made with the Whitworth 
12-pounder field gun, and the 70-pounder naval gun, with the 
view of testing the penetration of Whitworth’s flat-fronted 
hardened shells against armour-plates. All shells of whatever 
kind hitherto tried against armour-plates have failed to produce 
the least effect upon them. They have always broken like so 
many glass bottles, merely injuring the target with the flame 
of their explosion. So constant and invariable were these re- 
sults that it was taken as an established fact, that vessels 
coated with 2}-inch or even 2-inch armour-plates would suffice 
to keep out any shell. As it is only shell which is dreaded in 
naval warfare, the Danish, Prussian, and Russian Govern- 
ments have each built gun-boats covered with 24-inch armour, 
confident that this is ample to protect their crews against all 
but solid shot. For the first time, Mr. Whitworth yesterday 
proved the complete fallacy of this theory. The first trial 
was made with the 12-pounder, which sent its flat-fronted 
solid shot completely through an iron plate 24 inches thick— 
so slight result, when we consider the lightness of the projec- 
tiles. The next trial was made with shell, fired from the same 
rifled 12-pounder against a target of 2-inch armour plate, with 
a backing of oak beams nearly a foot in thickness. The shell 
with a bursting charge of 1lb 140z. of powder, passed through 
bath plate and backing and buried itself in the earth beyond. 
The next, with a charge of 1b. 110z. of powder, also passed 
through the plate, but burst in and shattered the timber back- 
ing behind. This showed conclusively that the foreign gun- 
boats which have been built with a 2}-inch iron casing are 
vulnerable to Whitworth hardened projectiles, even when 
fired from as light a gun as his 12-pounder. 

“ This result, unexpected as it was, was surpassed by that 
obtained with the 70-pounder naval gun when fired with shell 
against a stronger target. This target was constructed of ar- 
_aee bolted upon an oak frame nine inches thick, at- 
tached by a side framing to a back of oak four inches thick, 
coated over with 2-inch wrought iron. The interval between 
the “ye and back frames was between = and three ~~ 
ry ing intended to the side of a ship. e 
shell weighed, when charged, 701b., and contained 21b. 60z. of 
powder. This, fired with a charge of only 12lb. of powder at 
the usual penetration range of 200 yards, passed completely 
through the 4-inch armour-plate and -oak backing, ol burst 
inside the frame, shattering it to pieces. This startling result, 
it should be r bered, was obtained, not by a gun of un- 
usual weight or calibre, but with one weighing some licwt. 
less than the naval smooth-bore 95cwt. gun, and with a charge 
of powder of only one-sixth the weight of the projectile.” 








Strmt Later Experments.—The Shoeburyness experi- 
ments are ee on. An ordnance gun, made at Wool- 
wich, on Sir W. Armstrong’s wrought-iron coil principle, but 
with Mr. Whitworth’s hexagonal bore, a muzzle-loader 120- 
pounder, was fired at a range of 600 yards, at a target repre- 
senting a section of the Warrior's side, consisting of iron 
plates 44 inches thick, with 18 inches of teak, and an inner 
skin of iron ths of an inch thick. This gun, with a charge of 
231b. of powder, sent first a solid hexagonal flat-headed shot 
of 129 Ib. and next a live shell loaded with 3} Ib. of powder, 
right through the target, so as to scatter the bits of shell be- 
yond. If the Whitworth shell can only be made to hold as 
powerful a charge of powder as the Armstrong shell, no iron 
vessel can live.— Le: jew, 27. 


An ImprxeGNasLE PortHoir.—A London paper says that 
visitors to the National Exhibition will see in the naval de- 
partment a small gun on a traversing carriage, which is in- 
tended to show a new mode of filling the aperture of a port- 
hole with a revolving shield. The gun goes out through a 
ball, or spherical revolver. This revolver moves on axles, and 
allows the gun to be turned in every direction ; and which- 
ever way the gun is pointed, whether elevated, depressed, or 
trained aft or forward, there is no opening disclosed for the 
entry of a minie bullet. When the shot is discharged, the gun 
recoils, and the revolver turns, and presents a closed appear- 
ance to the exterior. This plan permits ports to be made 
larger, and guns can be so depressed as to fire into a vessel 
nearly under the muzzle. 

The Resistance, 18, has been docked at Portsmouth. Her 
bottom was found to be covered with long weeds and grass, in 
some places three feet in length. There were bunches also of 
mussels and barnacles, from 2 to 5 inches thick. The Resist- 
ance has been on the home station only. The Sharpshooter, 
8, has been found in still worse condition ——Capt. Harris, 
who, for nearly nine years (not three or four, as erroneously 
stated lately in these columns) has been connected with our 
naval educational system, was, on the 1st inst., to resign the 
command of the Britannia at Portland, in favour of Capt. 
Powell, C.B., now in the Defence. The latter will be suc- 
ceeded by Capt. Phillimore, late in command of the Curacoa. 
——Rear-Admira! Wilkes, U.S.N., has been visiting Bermuda, 
having with him three war steamers. The ordinary inter- 
change of courtesies took place——A Mr. Mulley has invented 
auxiliary rudders for large screw-propelled ships. One is 
placed under each quarter——The Channel Squadron, under 
the command of Rear-Adm. Smart, has returned to Spithead. 
The Trafalgar, 70, was detached by signal, and proceeded 
to Sheerness, where she will be docked and repaired, and as 
she has been now more than three in commission, will 
most a be peste Sutiej, 51, under command of 
Capt. M. Connolly, who is appointed to her, proceeds to the 
Pacific, to relieve the Topaze, term of commission expired.—— 
The Africa, 4, has left Plymouth under the flag of the Em- 
peror of China, m ground, yellow border, and yellow 
diagonal cross. She is now called the China. This sloop will 
bear the a nh ’ a — RN., and w ?- 
in charge of Comm. Young. é is to be equipped for 
sea in the Victoria Docks, London, where au aie (late 
Jasper, 1,) Lieut. Salwey, R.N., is unde: equipment. The'third 
ship belonging to the squadron, the scr, gunvessel Mohawk, 4, 
is Commented by Capt. Burgoyne, R.N.——The Phebe, 51, is 
commissioned for the Mediterranean.——The St. George, with 
Prince Alfred on board, has arrived at Spithead from the Bal- 
tic.——Rear-Adm. G. St. Vincent King has been named as the 
officer who will probably succeed Rear-Adm. the Hon. G. 
Grey as Superintendent of Portsmouth Dock-yard on the ex- 
piration of the latter officer's term of office ——Important ex- 
ip have been lately made at Portsmouth with a gun 

red from beneath the water; and it has been clearly proved 
that at a distance of thirty feet a shot can be-sent through a 
substance equal to the two sides of the Wurrior’s bottom. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


om. , ith j. W B Grant to 
Phabe.—Lieuts : E C Hall, T Stackhouse, H M 


oe. 9S Beekte, 
and RE Sutie ; Clayton Mitchell to iJ 
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—Paymrs : J E Phillips to ;IM 
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New Publications. 


A little story book, called The Wife's Stratagem, written by 
Mrs. Fanny Barrow, and published by Messrs. D. Appleton & 
Co., of this city, invites a word of praise for its purity of pur- 
pose, delicacy of thought and sentiment, and sprightliness cf 
style. An affectionate wife, desiring to redeem her husband 
from the evils of intemperance, endeavours to supplant the 
grosser attractions of the bar, by the intellectual charms of 
a select reading club. At each meeting of this society, a 
story, the work of some member, is read to the others; and 
the tales so obtained, together with comments of the hearers, 
serve to illustrate the process, and sugar the moral of “ The 
Wife’s Stratagem.” These tales are domestic in character, 
and agreeable in interest. The husband is wiled away from 
strong drink, and the members of the reading club are left in 
a state of mutual satisfaction. Criticism may well be content 
with a result so desirable. 

———$— >—__—_—_—_ 


PEONIES AND VIOLETS. 
BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

* * To say the truth, I have been holding the pen over my 
paper, purposing to write a descriptive paragraph or two about 
the throng on the principal Parade of ington, so arrang- 
ing it as to present a sketch of the British out-of-door aspect 
on & morning walk of amor & but I find no personages 
quite sufficiently distinct and individual in my memory to 
supply the materials of such a panorama. 

Oddly enough, the only figure that comes fairly forth to m 
mind’s eye is that of a dowager, one of hundreds whom 
used to marvel at, all over England, but who have scarcely a 
representative among our own ladies of autumnal life, so thin, 
careworn, and frail, as age usually makes tae latter. I have 
heard a good deal of the tenacity with which English ladies 
retain their personal beauty to a late period of life; but (not 
to it that an American eye needs use and cultivation be- 
fore it can quite appreciate the charm of English beauty at 
any age) it strikes me that an English lady of fifty is apt to be- 
come a creature less and delicate, so far as her phy~ 
sique goes, than anything that we Western people class under 
the name of woman. She has an awful ponderosity of frame, 
not pulpy, like the looser development of our few fat women, 
but massive —_ 9 nay and streaky tallow; so that 
(though struggling against the idea) you inevitabl 
think of her as made up Of steaks and sirlots. When a 
walks, her advance is elephantine. When she sits down, it is 
on a great round space of her Maker’s footstool, where she 
looks as if nothing could ever move her. She imposes awe 
and respect by the muchness of her personality, to such a de- 
gree — probably credit her with far moral and 
intellee force than she can fairly claim. Her visage is 
usually grim and stern, not always positively forbidding, yet 
calmly terrible, not merely by its breadth and weight of ha. 
ture, but because it seems to express so much well-founded 
self-reliance, such acquaintance with the world, its toils, trou- 
bles, and rs, and such sturdy capacity for trampling 
down a foe. ithout anything positively salien t, or actively 
offensive, or, indeed, unjustly formidable to her neighbours, 
she has the effect of a seventy-four gun-ship in time of peace ; 
for, while you assure yo! that there is no real danger, you 
cannot help thinking how tremendous would be her onset, if 
pugnaciously inclined, and how futile the effort to inflict an 
counter-injury, She certainly looks tenfold—nay, a hundred- 
fold better able to take care of herself than our silender- 
framed and haggard womankind ; but I have not found reason 
to suppose that the English dowager of fifty has actually 
greater courage, fortitude, and strength of character than our 
women of similar age, or even a tougher physical endurance 
than they. Morally, she is strong, I suspect, only in society, 
and in the common routine of social affairs, and would be found 
powerless and timid in any exceptional strait that might call 
for energy outside of the conventionalities amid which she 
has grown up. 

You can meet this figure in the street, and live, and even 
smile at the recollection. But conceive of her in a ball-room, 
with the bare, brawny arms that she invariably displays there, 
and all the other corresponding development, such as is beau- 
tiful in the maiden blossom, but a spectacle to how! at in such 
an overblown cabbage-rose as this. 

Yet, somewhere in this enormous bulk there must be hid- 
den the modest, slender, violet-nature of a girl, whom an 
alien mass of earthliness faas unkindly overgrown; for an 
English maiden in her teens, though very seldom so pretty as 
our own damsels, possesses, to say the truth, a certain charm 
of half-blossom, and oe folded leaves, and tender wo- 
manhood shielded by maidenly reserves, with which, some- 
how or other, our American girls often fail to adorn them- 
selves during an appreciable moment. It is a pity that the 
English violet should grow into such an outrageously deve- 
loped peony as I have attempted to describe. I wonder whe- 
ther a middle-aged husband ought to be considered as legally 
married to all the accretions that have overgrown the slender- 
ness of his bride, since he led her to the altar, and which make 
her so much more than he ever bargained for! Is it not a 
sounder view of the case, that the matrimonial bond cannot 
be held to include the three-fourths of the wife that had no 
existence when the ceremony was performed? And as a mat- 
ter of conscience and good morals, ought not an lish mar- 
ried pair to insist, upon the celebration of a Silver Wedding at 
the end of twenty-five years, in order to | ze and mutual- 
ly ope that corporeal growth of w both parties 
have individually come into _—- since they were pro- 
nounced one flesh? * *—From an Article on Leamington 
Spa, in the Atlantic Monthly. 


—@-—_———_ 
DOGS OF LUXURY. 


No tax would be more unpopul than one 
indiscriminately upon all dogs, including the watchdog of 
provincial farmer or herdsman, as wel 

and hawker’s dog, which is trained to draw the cart 
tains his master’s little fortune. The recent dog tax 
framed in such a manner as not to fall upon either class of 
animal. It is the principle of all Imperial taxation 
masses shall be as lightly burdened as possible, because of all 


classes ate the most impatient and restive under fiscal 
py BL ~~. by  naseediicnrenenteh toa 
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derable difficulty has arisen in consequence of the subtle dis- 
tinction. Numerous protests have been made against the ap- 
plication of the impost to individual cases, upon the 

that the particular dog, on which it is pro: to levy it, is 
not “a dog of luxury.” The Council of dtats have been obliged 
in consequence to give their mind to the question. The defi- 
nition of a lobster is said once upon a ie, to have baftled 
successfully the united -; am | of the French Academy. 
The definition of a dog of luxury in like manner has puzzled 
the Council ot State. At last the world has been acquainted 
with their decision, which it is needless to say has been based 
upon the most philosophical principles. Nor is the problem 
an easy one. Everybody knows that the simplest definition 
of a gentleman is that he is an individual who keeps a gig. 
In what way can a similar line be drawn between a gentle- 
manly dog, or a dog of luxury, and a common everyday dog? 
It is clear that personal appearance does not constitute a suf- 
ficient test. Nothing is more certain than that a dog of lux- 
ury may be ugly. The dog of luxury may also, as is obvious 
from our experience of daily life, be exceedingly ill-tempered. 
High birth and breeding has its merits in most places; but in 
France the principles of the Revolution forbid, no doubt, of a 
dog’s social —- being fixed by an aristocratical standard. 
The descendant of a King Charles,tin the eye of the law, is not 
necessarily above the representative of a four-footed roturier. 
Gentle blood does not make a dog of — A dog is a dog 
for all that. On the other hand, mere moral beauty of charac- 
ter does not raise a dog above the heads of his humbler com- 
panions. A dog of ‘luxury is not known by his freedom from 
the passions and prejudices of his kind. Advocates of com- 
petitive examination will be pleased to learn that the test ap- 
plied approaches more nearly to the description of an educa- 
tional one. A dog of luxury, as a general rule, is a clever dog. 
He is also a dog whose talents render him the ornament and the 
favourite of society. .We regret. for the sake of the young 
gentlemen of her Niajest ’s Civil Service, to be compelled to 
add that a clever dog of luxury in France, as well as England, 
even when he arrives at mature years, is a dog who, in spite 
of his talents, is perfectly useless to the world. 


It is obvious that, in the classification they have made, the 


French Council of State have not started from the point of view 


of the comfort of society. All taxes are not prohibitive, but all 
taxes exercise a gentle discouraging influence upon the articles 
posed. One would have hoped, upon @ 

priori grounds, that a dog-tax would be so, framed as to bear 
most heavily upon the dogs who made themselves most ob- 
or irritable dog would 
ing made to pay more 
thus be given to 
canine amiability for the encouragement of Christian virtue 
among dogs, and the discouragement of noisy or vicious habits. 
y knows how much dogs perceive by instinct of what 

goes on about them. You may appeal to a dog’s gratitude, or 


He 


might be made to understand that a bad temper was not 
merely unjustifiable upon moral grounds, but was expensive 
i and his master. see 


on which they are im 


jectionable mame ye life. A crotchet 
be gently reminded of his infirmity by ing 
to society, and a soothing stimulus woul 


No 


affection, or fear. In course of time you might be able to 
, perhaps, to his love of justice and his common sense. 


and troub! to himself 


e would 
that it became the 


dog of a poor but honest man who could 


not afford to pay taxes, to live cheerfully and soberly, and, as 
far as ble, to consult what is perhaps, in his opinion, an 


excessive sensibility on the part of those around him. 


ms. He would 


and the civil officers of his parish, with reverence to the sub- 
prefect, with veneration to the prefect, and with awe 
th He ht 


with enthusiasm to the ry: oye and the Senate. 

be brought to understand even a dog—in his own unas. 
suming, unpretending 
the dog-taxes on a uated scale. 
who was seen about the streets at di 


company with disreputable characters of either sex, might 


a proportionate sum a year. The dog who was believed to 
profess Socialistic rN ma and being in a suspicious way 
at ten francs, or 


possession under 
suspicious circumstances would be assessed, perhaps, at 


about butcher's sho; 


, would be rated, ay 
more. Dogs fou th 


with eatables in 


twenty ; for with respect to the property found on dogs it ir 
unhappily almost universally the case that la propriété c'est le 
vol, That 


be taxed 
as were di 
be a consolation to all patriots, es} 
<—s> not atin | the fear of 

so far forgot himself as to snap at a human leg, might be v 
with a tax which would virtually amount to a prohibii 


most rigours of the tax-gatherer. 


quented places of public resort—a 


of comfort to 


theory of the Empire itself. The flag of France, we 
told, is to be found “ partout oi u y a une mission 


him of universal Such, however, has not been the 
system upon which French Council of State have 
ceeded. They have overlooked the civilization of the dog. 


They have examined the question from a purely metaphysical 
point of view. With them it has only been—what is a “dog 


of luxury?” 
If any distinction at all can Me drawn between 

luxury” and the dog of ordinary life, one 

it would depend rather upon the weal 


uires that di 
ould be 
logical di 
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He 
would respect the police, have a horror of anarchy and dis- 
order, learn to keep ey be peg and covely with municipal 

up with o! ence to the beadle 


way—may aspire to the character of a | the’ 
tizen. “All this might be accomplished by drawing up 


terrible species of dog who walks round and round 
unoffending citizens, sniffing defiantly at their trowsers, should 
“sll her. This would strike terror into such dogs 

ed with the established order of things, and 
ially to sans-culottes. Any 
or man before his eyes, 
ted 
fine. 
Lastly, all dogs barking at night might be exposed to the ut- 
The police would have or- 
ders to make notes ¢ the quo behorions of onm o- ae 
they met ab: and to kee eir eye upon those that fre- 
= a : rake which would be con- 
genial to the spirit of their own general instructions, and full 
Republicans with sensitive legs. Such a code 
as this would, indeed, have been worthy of a great and a civi- 
lized country. Nor would it have been awenggeeny, with = 
ve been 


rice, 
What can be a nobler purpose than the civilization of the dog ; 
and the fitting him to take his place as a member of a virtu- 
ous republic? Hopes might, sooner or later, be held out to 
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It is, perhaps, fair that the d 
in the streets should come first. Judging from the somewhat 
mangy appearance of the dogs who run about the streets of 
Paris in particular, we should never have guessed that they 
were dogs of luxury. They seem rather to come under the 
category of the Great Unwashed. But the Council of State 
naturally feel that a dog who goes about the streets by himself 
must be a dog with time upon his hands. He is either a a 
patetic philosopher, or else he is a dog about town. In either 
case he is not dependent on his labour or his brains for subsis- 
tence. He does not belong to the Proletariat, He has a sta- 
tus of his own. The dog who accompanies his master for a 
py is taxed on the same clear principle. The French 

aw on this point is extraordinarily severe upon the dog “ of 
promenade”—if we may so call him, In some cases it is true 
that he is ornamental. In most he is probably selected for his 
social and agreeable qualities. But it does certainly seem 
hard that a dog who has been working all the week should 
not be able to walk to the Bois de Boulogne upon a Sunday 
afternoon. Without this trifling solace tife to the honest but 
sociable Parisian dog must be almost insupportable. Nor has 
any exception been made in the case of ion dogs who keep 
a blind man as a companion. If a dog likes to go to the ex- 
pense and trouble of taking a blind man about with him, it is 
too bad that he should be taxed for it. This is a work of cha- 
rity, not of pride. We cannot but think that a distinction 
should have been drawn between the different kinds of prome- 
nade. There is the promenade of health and of distraction, 
which, within certain limits, should be permitted to hard- 
working d There is the promenade of charity, in com- 
pany with the blind, which should be encouraged. It is only 
the promenade of luxury and of ostentation—if we may use 
the term—which should be taxed. 

For the dog who is permitted to come to the fireside, and to 
range the house, we have less sympathy. Domestic felicity 
has its responsibilities as well as its privileges. A dog cannot 
expect to have a happy home without paying for it. He has 
a vested interest in the state and in government. He is, 
indeed, next door to a landed proprietor, and must be rated as 
such. Nor, indeed, would common sense allow it to be other- 
wise. A dog who has access to the fireside is plainly a luxu- 
rious dog. luxurious dog is evidently a dog of luxury. No- 
thing can be said in his behalf. Nor can a dog who plays 
with the children, or hunts for truffles, complain. Agreea 
manners and social cultivation are a sort of capital in them- 
selves. A tax upon fascination and ability is, in reality, a kind 
of property-tax; the fortunate dog who pee them is so 
far wealthy. His talents are marketable, and accordingly 
rateable, As a tax on faseination is a kind of property-tax, a 
tax upon truffle-hunters is a a of tax upon game licences. 
But the last class of “ dogs of luxury” introduces to us a little 

ing picture of i canine life. The aged and 
v ie dog, who, perhaps, is the father of a family, has re- 
tired from public lite. He sits in the chimney-corner, and pa- 
tronises the younger dogs of the house; he is loved and 
cherished by those around him; he ranks with the - 
father and grandmother of h hold as aa object of affec- 
tion or of “culte.” He is permitted to do nothing except to 
eat and to bask by the fire. Filial piety in France would not 
suffer so domestic a scene to be over in silence. To 
have conceived and depicted it, does honour to the heads and 
hearts of the Council of State ; they would have been less than _ 
Frenchmen if they omitted it. But a old age of com- 
fort and felicity is, after all, a ag t is an honour to mA 
port such a dog as we have pain ere before us; but it 
also a gracious and agreeable burden. No Frenchman who 
has a soul will grudge the ex of contributing to this last 
tax; it will be chee pos! pall ao lene as it pleases the venera- 
ble “ dog of luxury” to live. The Council of , indeed, in 
ir catalogue, have given us a pleasant consecutive 
tableau of the life and history of a polished dog of fashion. In 
early youth he runs about the streets, happy, light-hearted, 
joyous; in maturer years, he frequents the parks, the Boule- 
vards, the café, and the lounge. Time grows, and he settles 
down into domestic life—wn chien bien rangé, The yee pass 
on, and children gather round him. It is his delight to min- 
ister to their pleasures, and to provide for their amusement. | 
The last scene of this strange eventful history is the chimney- 
corner. Over this period of his existence the Council of State 
almost drop a tear. Pious reminiscences will follow him to 
the grave, and over his tomb it may be written ;—“ Sacred to 
the memory of a dog, of luxury, behaved as 


who, being a dog 
such, and was taxed accordingly.” —Hnglish paper. 


who runs about by himself 








SOCIETIES OF BELL-RINGERS. 


Every person who takes any interest in campanology has 
heard of the societies of ringers in London, called «College 
Youths,” “ Cumberland Youths,” &c. It is very probable that 
these and other similar associations are relics of the ancient 
guilds; for as early as the time of Edward the Confessor there 
was in Westminster a guild of ringers. They were recognized 
by Henry III., as appears by a patent roll in the thirty-ninth 

ear of his , dated the 8th of March; and which in plain 
English runs thus:—* Know all men, that we have granted to 
our brethren of the Guild of Westminster, who are appointed 
to ring the great bells there, that they and their successors 
shall receive annually out of our exchequer 100 shillings,—50 
at Easter, and 50 at Michaelmas,—until we Lyre « like 
sum for them payable out of lands for the said ri . And 
that the brethren and their successors for ever enjoy all the 
privileges and free customs which they have enjoyed from 
the time of Edward the Confessor, to the date of these pre- 


In the library of All Souls’, Oxon, is a manuscript of “ The 
orders upon by the company exercising the arte of 
ringing, by = 5 te a of 
Cheapsyde, in London, begun 2 4 4 

MS. comnains the names of all the members down to the year 
1634. After this date, in 1637, the Society of College Youths 
was established by Lord Brereton, Sir C Clifton, and 
other gentlemen, for the practice of ringing. They used 
ring at 8. Martin’s Vintry, on College-hill, near Doctors’ Com 
mons, upon & of six bells. This church was burnt by 
Great Fire of don, and never rebuilt ; but the society 
retains the name derived from College-hill, and has in its 
session a massive silver bell, which formed the top 
which used to be carried by the beadle of the society when 
members attended divine service at Bow Church, —_ 
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Youths, erected, in 1823, a tower in his park, and furnished it | before another shower sprinkles the flat stone again, and re- 


with a peal of twelve bells. He required all his men-servants 
to learn to ring, and rang constantly himself. In 1828, he be- 
came the author of several touches, or short peals of triples, on 
Stedman’s principle. At the present time the Society of Col- 
lege Youths consists of gentlemen, respectable tradesmen, | 
clerks in various capacities, and skilled artisans. No one is 
admitted except by election; and there are a few simple rules 
for its support and government, by which its respectability is 
secured. St. Saviour’s, Southwark, and St. Michael’s, Cornhill, 
both of which churches have a fine peal of twelve bells, are 
the usual places of ringing; and district meetings are occa- 
sionally held at St. Mary-le-Bow, St. Clement Danes, and 
others. The society is open to all England. 

The great and good Chief Justice Hale was an able ringer: 
while Anthony Wood and his fellows “ often plucked at the 
bells of Merton College for recreation.” About 1700, another 
society was formed under similar circumstances, which was 
called “The London Scholars.” In 1746 they changed the 
name to the present title, “ The Cumberland Youths,” in con- 
sequence of the great victory under the Duke of Cumberland, 
at the battle of Culloden in that year. The London Scholars 
rang the bells of Shoreditch Church as the noble duke passed 
by on his return from the battle; for which a medal of the 
duke and his chargers was presented to the society of Cum- 
berland Youths, at their general meetings. The rules of the 
above societies are so framed that a person cannot be a mem- 
ber of both at one time; and it has always been the way for 
the one to try to master the other in the number of changes in 
a _ and the intricacy of method ; for if one rang a peal of 
6,000, the other would try to ring more, though the ot 
friendship and good will exists towards each other. 

In 1824 another society was established, called “ St. James's 
Society of Change’ Rin ;” so called because they met to 
ring at St. James’s Church, Clerkenwell. This society will 
admit members of any society in London or country ; and 
by that means the cleverest and most able ringers are enrolled 
therein. 


These three societies mentioned are well conducted un- 
der a code of rules which are strictly adhered to. Every 
meeting is presided over by a competent master, secretary, and 
stewarus. 
. For some years, church architecture, psalmody, and churcl. 

bells, fell into general neglect ; and it is sincerely to be desired 
that, now churchwardens’ Gothic has been laid aside and re- 
placed by judicious restoration, and the village choir furnished 
with good music, the ringers may be cared for, and become 
the respectable and scientific body that they were in olden 
time.— London paper. 





“Tr 1s Our Orentne Day.”—A great writer—writes for 
the Daily Times in fact—lately informed the readers of that 
journal that“ Fashion is an exclusive as well as arbitrary god- 
dess, and has a great dread of being mixed up with common 
people” —feeling the force of which bitter truth it is with pro- 
per = e that we devote our pen to her in the following re- 
mar 

We must, in the first place, apologize to our fair readers for 
having thus long delayed our notice of that inrportant anniver- 
sary wn as ning Day. This remissness we will account 
for by one that our young man to whom we entrusted the 
pleasing , got so intoxicated—upon a lovely bonnet of 
mauve, quilted quipure—that he is not yet out of danger, and 
we have been obliged, therefore, to obtain our information as 
best we could. 

Among colours, the novelty of the season is the tint called 
cuir—pronounce it queer, dear reader, and you can’t be far 
wrong. Ts ip described, as being the “ enlour Of leather.” This 
is very satisiactory. We are aware of several colours in which 
leather charms: black leather and white, red leather and grey, 
blue, yellow, purple, and green leather; nay, our own boot- 
maker is provided with an extremely eee Dun, war- 
ranted fast. Well may leather-colour, then, be registered by 
the modiste as queer. 

It is a very noticeable sign of the times that Cashmere shawls, 
which had lain perdu for years and for. want of Fe cage = 
are again sought for with avidity. At Messrs. Poplin and 
Rob's a dozen of these rich articles have been sold within the 
past week. The charming, if somewhat embonpointish Mrs. 
Shoddicombe (cara sposa of the eminent army contractor of 
that name), paid fifteen hundred dollars for one, actual cash, 
to the above-named firm, on Friday last. 

We are told by an authority eminent in such things, that 
“ High plain bodies are much admired ;” while the very same | 
writer immediately afterwards declares his preference for “a | 
low body ornamented with a scarf bertha.” This will, un- | 
doubtedly, be hailed with satisfaction by some. Such “high 

lain” bodies as the widely diffused MacShanghai family, for 
| lle will be in raptures with the announcement. To us 
it appears rather inconsistent. 

he red gleam of war gives its tinge to the fashions. Gari- 
baldi shirts, for instance, have become a modish article for 
ladies’ wear ; and we have heard it stated that McClellan jack- 
boots, to match, will ere long find their way to the female un- 
derstanding. We give the boots for what they are worth— 
that is about ten dollars o—_. 

Plushes, which, like blushes, had longs been at a discount, are 
coming into favour again. May they both bloom to fade no 
more! “ Like the rose to the parterre is the blush to the bow- 
doir,” (Saadi, Persian Poet.) 

We are glad to know that the “ square Raphael body” is 
going out. We saw one in Broadway lately, and wouldn’t have 

er come in on any account. Indeed we wouldn't know what 
to do with the square Raphael body even if we won her in a 

square Raffle. 
In cloaks, as we learn, a favourite style is the “ Can- 
sail.” We see a few of them, already, on the trottoir. They 
Can Sail—rather. 

As might be expected in these war times, gore is conspicu- 
ous. We even hear of a fashionable article called the “ Gored 
Circular’—a name somewhat repulsive to us, as being remind- 
“ “s = of General Pope's despatches. 

able writer already referred to at the beginning of this 
article makes one assertion which, to us, at lok Gaeniee. 
This is it; 

“ More costly trimmings are used than are often employed upon 
American bonnets, r 

yxy ut there are less of them, and every one is 

Made to tell—are they? We should like to hear them tell. 
We don’t want them to tell. What! a bonnet that tells? No, 
Madame Modiste, not by a great deal; none of your tell-tale 
bonnets.— Vanity Fair. 


A Prose “ E.xey mx a Counrry Crurcu-Yarp.”—And 
ea same ungenial climate, hostile as it generally is to the 
remembrance of departed goeple, has sometimes a lovely 

way of dealing with the records on certain monuments that 
lie horizontally in the open air. The rain falls into:the deep 


plenishes those Jittle reservoirs. The unseen, mysterious seeds 
of mosses find their way into the lettered furrows, and are made 
to germinate by the continual moisture and watery sunshine of 
the English at and by-and-by, in » year, or two years, or 
many years, behold the complete inscription—HERE LIETH THE 
Bopy, and all the rest of the tender falsehood—beautifully em- 
bossed in raised letters of living green, a bas-relief of velvet 
moss on the marble slab! It becomes more legible, under the 
skyey influences, after the world has forgotten the deceased, 
than when it was fresh from the stone-cutter’s hands. It out- 
lives the grief of friends. I first saw an example of this in 
Bebbington church-yard, in Cheshire, and thought that Nature 
must needs have had a special tenderness for the person (no 
noted man, however, in the world’s history) so nag ago laid 
beneath that stone, since she took such wonderfu 4 = to 
“keep his memory green.” Perhaps the proverbial phrase 
just quoted may have had its origin in the natural phenomenon 
here described. 

While we rested ourselves on a horizontal monument, which 
was elevated just high enough to be a convenient seat, I ob- 
served that one of the grave stones lay very close to the church, 
—so close that the droppings of the eaves would fall upon it. 
It seemed as if the inmate of that grave had desired to cree 
under the church-wall. On closer inspection, we found an al- 
most illegible epitaph on the stone, and with difficulty made out 
this forlorn verse :— 

Poorly lived, 
And poorly died, 
Poorly buried, 
‘And. no one cried. 

It would be hard to compress the story of a cold and luckless 
life, death, and burial into fewer words, or more impressive 
ones ; at least, we found them impressive, perhaps because we 
had to re-create the inscription ye es away the lichens 
from the faintly traced letters. grave was on the shad 
and damp side of the church, endwise towards it, the head- 
stone being within about three feet of the foundation-wall ; so 
that, unless the poor man was a dwarf, he must have been 
doubled up to fit him into his final resting-place. No wonder 
that his epitaph murmured nst so poor a burial as this! 
His name, as well as I could make it out, was Treeo,—John 
Treeo, I think,—and he died in 1810, at the age of seventy- 
four. The gravestene is so overgrown with grass and weeds, 
so covered with unsightly lichens, and so crumbly with time 
and foul weather, that it is questionable whether anybody 
will ever be at the trouble of deciphering it again. But 
there is a quaint and sad kind of enjoyment in defeating (to 
such slight degree as my pen may do it) the lities of 
oblivion for poor John , and asking a little ear: 4 for 
him, half a century after his death, and making better 
— more widely ar e _ wy tend other slumberer in 

illington church-yard: he having been, as appearances go, 
the ones of thems all, —-Howthorns,in the “ Atlantic Monthly.” 





FLowers tn Dwe.trnes.—At this season of the year, when 
flowers are still plentiful, even in the City “ gardens,” which 
we recently sketched with pen and pencil, a note‘of warning 
respecting their Sanitary ¢ in dwellings may be useful ; 
for, nevelienting all their beauty, flowers, if not properly 
managed, are a source of sickness and danger. In closed and 
darkened ents, and in the night, flowers which are so 
delightful to the eye throw off quantities of carbonic acid gas, 
which mixes with and poisons the atmosphere; and, to add 
to the evil, in the night, while the leaves are distributing the 
unwholesome carbonic acid, they absorb largely the oxygen of 
the atmosphere ; and in this way, in a close apartment, flowers 
have p ly the same effect as human beings sleeping. 
Fatal results are said to have arisen from this cause. In the 
daylight the effect of flowers upon health is different ; for, if 
the sun’s rays are admitted freely into an apartment, the effect 
of plants is beneficial, as is shown by the result of an experiment 
made by Dr. Gilly. It is clearly advisable that plants and 
flowers should at night be kept as carefully as possible from 
bedrooms ; and, while the sun is set, even from other apart- 
ments in which persons live. Such, however, is the charm of 
flowers, it is not probable that, from any sanitary considera- 
tions, they will ever be driven from dining-rooms, ball-rooms, 
and elsewhere ; but the peculiar effects to which we have re- 
ferred show how necessary it is in such places to have tho- 
rough ventilation. During the day-time, if the light be freely 
admitted, plants, if healthy, and flowers, if they be fresh, are 
beheficial to the atmosphere of a bedroom; but if the bed- 
room be kept darkened during the day, the flowers will vitiate 
the air; for then the carbonic acid will fail to be decomposed, 
and the oxygen to be distributed; the plants, therefore, will 
act in the most injurious manner as in the night time. The 
danger of a stale bouquets is evident; for, while wither- 
ing, they throw off volumes of carbonic acid. 





Prupence CoMMENDED To A Proressor.—When any one 
asserts that Canada ought at once to assume the position of an 
independent nation, he ought to inquire whether she has 
thought of such an eventuality, much less prepared for it. 
Unless independence is to bring manifold evils in its train, it 
must be brought about deliberately, and with due preparation. 
Hitherto the of America presents us with no such in- 
stance of forecast. The United States, Spanish America, and 
San Domingo present terrible examples of unprepared inde- 
pendence, arrived at through a deluge of blood, with all its 
attendant sufferirg and horrors. Of a repetition of these cala- 
mities, in the case of Canada, there is small danger. But there 
is something else to be done before a colony can safely assume 
& position among the nations. Preparation must be made for 
sustaining the new sy ; and in the case of Canada this has 
not been thought of, much less provided for. Professor Smith, 
if better acquainted with the facts, would not declare Canada 
ready to assume the responsibilities of independence. * * If 

lessor Smith can frame a plan for the gradual indepen- 
dence of the colonies, to take effect after due preparation, and 
after they have arrived at full maturity, let him do so; but the 
sooner he ceases to apply to Canada theories which are not of 
harmony with the actual state of things, the better for his own 
reputation and all concerned.— Toronto Leader. 





Tue Lake One or SwepEN.—The Journal de [Instruction 
Be oe contains a curious article by M. Oscar de Watteville, 
in which he announces the fact, not generally known, that in 
the lakes of Sweden there are vast layers or banks of iron, 
exclusively built up by animalcules, not unlike those that have 
laid the foundations of 
and for cans matter with matter, so as to create 
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incisions of the letters, and has scarcely time to be dried away 


the Swedish peasant, who has but little to do in that season 


makes holes in the ice of a lake, and, with a long pole probes 
the bottom until he has found an iron bank. An iron sieve is 
then let down,'and with a sort of ladle, conveniently fashioned 
for the purpose, the loose ore is shovelled into the sieve, which 
is then hoisted up again. The ore thus extracted is of course 
mixed with a quantity of sand and other extraneous matter, 
which is got rid of by washing it in a cradle like that used by 
gold diggers. A man may get out a ton of iron ore per 
y by this process. 





Tue First Napo.eon ON THE PreEss.—The subjoined ex- 
tract 1s from a review of the great Emperor's Letters, lately 
published. It is curious as showing how easy it was thought 
in those days to manufacture “ our own correspondence.” 

In another letter :—* Give the editors of the Journal des Dé- 
bats, &c., to understand that the time is not far distant when, 
perceiving that they are no longer useful to me, I shall sup- 

ress them along with the others, and shall only keep one 
Journal that since they only copy such information as the 

nglish agents cause to circulate on the continent ; the march 
of Russian troops in Poland, &c., I shall finish by putting all 
this in order.” This note to Fouché did not produce much 
effect, as ten days afterwards another had to be written, with 
the same complaint, that the journals continued to circulate 
news injurious to French commerce, and always to the advan- 
t of England. Napoleon wished the press to talk of no- 
thing but himself, and to do nothing but his bidding. 

* Milan, 26th May, 1805. 

‘* Monsieur Fouché,—Have printed in the papers several letters 
coming from St. Petersburg, stating that the French are much bet- 
ter treated, and that both court and town felt the necessity of a 
good understanding, and that everyone is persuaded that the con- 
tinuation of the war is owing to the avidity of the English—that 
the English are badly received—that the ag ogee coalition has 
failed—that at all events Russia will not stir in the matter. 

** NAPOLEON.” 

Sometimes sham fights were carried on between the jour- 
nals respecting the movements of troops and squadrons. 
Napoleon used to be thrown into the greatest passions by the 
attacks of the English press. e scurrilous lies of Lewis 
Goldsmith nearly threw him into convulsions, yet he did not 
scruple himself to use a weapon whose wounds tortured him 
s severely. In newspapers, in pamphlets, and on the stage, 
he directed a systematic attack to be kept up against that little 
island, whose people and whose constitution proved such a 
barrier to his schemes. 

An Exrraorprxary Turory.—A foreign journal, in an 
article against the punishment of death, publishes the follow- 
ing details: “ When at the end of the last century the terrible 
machine of Dr. Guillotin made its appearance, it gave rise to 
—_ controve: oe faculty throughout | ly The 

ventor pretended and believed that death by his instrument 
was easier than by any other means, and that the rupture of 
the vertebra, the nerves, and all the organs of the head killed 
the whole body at once and instantaneously. Several experi- 
ments were made at Vienna. Some prisoners were to be exe- 
cuted and several medical men, who had already disputed 
the correct of the stat t of Dr. Guillotin, obtained per- 
mission to remain on the scaffold during the execution, and 
when a head was cut off it was delivered to them. The first 
was that of a young man. The eyes were closed and the 
tongue protraded. Bight minutes were allowed to expire, 
when the tongue was pricked with a pin, when it was drawn 
in, and the face made a grimace, indicative of pain. The 
second was that ofa woman. The eyes were open, and their 
supplicating looks were accompanied by many tears. Four- 
teen minutes after the execution the eyes turned towards the 
side from whence the woman’s name wascalled. A third head 
was that of the most guilty of the criminals. A slap was given 
to the face, when the eyes opened, the face fiushed with an 
indescribable expression of anger and ferocity, and a shudder 
of anguish was visible on the neck being touched.” 





Ancient Game Laws.—Henry VIII. in passing an act for- 
a any person who was not possessed of lands to the value 
of £100 per annum from shooting with, or even keeping in his 
house, crossbow, handgun, it, or demi-hake, has ded 
down a list of the beasts and birds that inhabited Britain in his 
day, as well as an a of the small arms then in com- 
mon use. Any subject who dwelt at a distance of two fur- 
longs from a town — keep the weapons enumerated, and 
so might all those who lived within five miles of the sea- 
coast ; and the last-mentioned were further privileged to shoot 
“at any wild beast or fowl, save only deer, heron, shovelard, 
fesent, partridge, wild swan, or wild elke.” The keenest 
sportsman would have some difficulty to come up with shove- 
lards, (pelicans,) wild swans, or wild elks in these latter days; 
and from the prohibition just quoted we may conclude that 
they were getting scarce in King Harry’s time. The “ hand- 
gum,” remote p' itor of our Enfield and Whitworth rifles, 
appears to have to fight its way through several enact- 
ments against its use. Edward VI. declared that no one under 
the degree of a baron should shoot with a handgun, in any 
city or town, at any fowl or with any hailshot, on ‘pain of a 
fine of £10 and three months’ imprisonment, with the excep- 
tion of those persons privileged to shoot by Henry IV. who 
were not to be restricted, provided they forebore io use the 
objectionable hailshots.—Once a Week. . 





A New Prorevirse Power.—On the Scheldt, near Ant- 
werp, experiments have been made with a river-boat provided 
with a new propelling power which has been recently disco- 
vered. The has neither paddlewheels nor screw. In the 
middle of it, however, is a cone-shaped kettle into which the 
water is pumped up, and from which it is driven out with 
great force into the river*through two curved boxes on the 
side of the boat, by which means the vessel is propelled for- 
ward with great swiftness. By simple machinery the arran 
ments of the boxes can be so altered that the boat pony “A 
turned immediately and steered in any direction. The expe- 
riments made with this boat, which is intended to ply between 
Luik and Seraing, have far exceeded expectation, and will 
perhaps cause a revolution in the means of propulsion. The 
new system which has been discovered by a German, one Mr. 
Seiber, can be very well applied to large vessels.— Dutch paper. 


Gavvet Eguis; Tae St. Lecer.—Doncaster was crowded. 
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so well in front that their friends loudly expressed their confi- 
dence. The next moment The uis was seen CO close 
round the corner next the rails, pulling double, and looking as 
if he had the race in hand. Another moment, and Buckstone 
came up on his whip hand, and the race for the St. Leger was 
left to the two favourites. The struggle which ensued was 
one of the finest ever seen upon that course. The wonderful 
skill and energy with which Fordham finishes a close race 
can be forgotten by no one who has ever witnessed one of his 
great efforts. Yet Fordham, although he wins races every 
day, had not hitherto been lucky in his mounts for the grand 
contests of the Turf. It can bree Ly understood that he, a 
Southern jockey, would feel peculiar satisfaction in winnin, 
the St. Leger the North had made so sure of it. An 
now he had a horse under him which was thoroughly fit to 
try to win it. The determination with which he “came” on 
Buckstone was unmistakeable. The pet of Yorkshire seemed 
again about to be defeated, and this time upon his native turf 
and in sight of all his friends. But the judgment with which 
Challoner answered this challenge was as conspicuous 
as the vehemence with which Fordham offered it. Already, 
in regulating his horse’s , and in making his close- 
shaving turn into the straight, Challoner had shown that he 
knew how to ride; and now, when the least mistake would 
have given the race to Fordham, he did exactly what was best. 
Nearly opposite the centre of the grand-stand he eased his 
horse, and allowed Buckstone to draw a few inches ahead of 
him. This movement was decisive of the race, for The Mar- 
quis wanted only the least bit of a “pull” before he came 
again. Then Challoner called upon The Marquis for the se- 
cond time, and ur, him with resolution equal to that which 
drove Buckstone forward. With intense anxiety the specta- 
tors watched every stride, and as the horses flew past the 
judge’s chair, the difference between them was so slight that it 
was very generally believed that this splendid le had 
ended in a dead heat. Buckstone had looked so formidable at 
the moment when the contest could be best seen, that really it 
looked almost a victory for The Marquis that he had not been 
beaten. “A dead heat! a dead heat!” was shouted in tones 
not far from triumph. Then the operator at the telegraph 
was seen to be hoisting No. 11; but as it did not go up at once, 
the conclusion was that No. 16 was to be hoi: at the same 
time. Another moment of suspense, and No. 11 went up 
alone, with No. 16 following it. The Marquis had won the 
St. Leger by a short head. 

The net value of the Stakes was £4,400. The race was run 
in 8m. 21s. The owner of Marquis, Mr. Stanhope Hawke (a 
sporting Yorkshireman), presented hls winning jockey, Chal- 
loner, with £300. 





EXTRAORDINARY INFLUX oF FisH.—Within the last week 
there has been on our immediate shores such an influx of fish 
from the sea coast as has been almost unknown within 
the memory of that most ubiquitons and time-honoured per- 
sonage—the oldest inhabitant. Our waters have been liter- 
ally swarming with the living denizens of the “ deep, deep, 
sea.” In even more than multitudinous abundance they have 
flocked to us, and yet we have no sufficient means of making 
such a great Providential gift available, not merely for present 
but for future profitable account. The particulars which have 
reached us from most unmistakeable and reliable authorities 
are really marvellous. 

A gentleman, on whose statements we can place the utmost 
reliance, who was staying at the George Hotel, Kinsale, on 
Sunday, the drawingroom windows of which overlook the bay, 
the bold waters of which rise close alongside the walls, states 
that the waters were literally alive with scads and ——. pur- 
sued in by larger fish, who leaped out of the water to light upon 
them, their pursuit having evidently driven the smaller fry in 
towards the shore. These big fish were cod, hake, and conger 
eels, and his statement was, that = might only put your 
hands or baskets into the water, an them away in mil- 
lions. If proper appliances were available, there could be no 
counting how much profitable income might be realised from 
this source. From another and equally creditable source we 
learn that one day of the present week the harbour of Queens- 
town was literally so inundated with fish, that we can best 
convey the matter by using the language of our informant, a 
most intelligent gentleman and the son of a magistrate resid- 
ing in the locality. He says :—“ I caught twenty-three turbot 
with spillar lines, and gave them away to the boatmen ; and 
as for the quantity of scads, sprats and bream that I caught 
they were — | all counting.” The bream, a delicious fish, 
were caught th great abundance by the Queenstown fishermen 
almost realising, if it might be said without —_ the 
scriptural history of the miraculous draft of fishes. On Sun- 


living fish, and having receded suddenly left the sandy beach 
covered with them. 

It is to be hoped that some adequate exertions may be 
promptly made to utilise this great blessing in the way of su- 
perabundance of wholesome food which Providence has sent 
to our very doors; and that the abundance which it indicates 
in the way of food supply, along with the excellent harvest 
which awaits, and has been even already assured to us, will 
be properly and thankfully availed of.—Cork Reporter. 





HERSCHEL ON THE UpPER Ark.— While congratulating both 
these gentlemen on this narrow escape with their lives from 
so unheard of a fate as that which awaited them had Mr. Cox- 
well’s teeth been ever so little less tenacious, I must be allowed 
to demur to the conclusion that the height so attained is to be 
regarded as the limit of what man can ever expect to reach 
(or reach with safety), which seems to be Mr. Glaisber’s 
opinion ; and I would throw out the su tion that were the 
a@ronaut with a vessel con a very moderate 
number of cubic feet of oxygen gas condensed under a pres- 
sure of four or five atmospheres, with the means of letting it 
out, in small quantities at a time, into a breathing bag from 
which he might inhale the pure element at perfect ease, all 
danger of asphyxia would be avoided, and a much greater al- 
titude safely attained; while his strength might possibly be 
Sustained by a supply of that wonderful stimulant, the Peru- 
Vian coca leaf. y the proportion of oxygen in ordinary at- 
mospheric air is no more than one-fifth of the total volume, 
and as no inconvenience is ex 


perienced in breathing air of half 
the ordi density, it is evident that a sufficiency of oxygen 
to sustain the full vital power would be thus obtained a 


barometric pressure of 3 inches of mercury, or one-tenth‘of that 
at the surface of the earth, which would correspond to a height 
of about 60,700 feet, or 114 miles, ing on a decrement 
of temperature of 10 deg. Fahr. 
60 deg. at the earth’s surface. 





in Fiteahie vilnge, was vaitod ob day by the village cleraye 
in i , was visited one ° 
man, who had reseatly taken & resolution to +-y * 
ly to his parishioners, and therefore @ promise 
would call occasionally 


regular} to 
the wife of this villager that’ he and 


resolution, and did not pay another visit to the man till three 
years after, when happening to go through the alley in which 
the poor man lived, he found the wife at the door, and there- 
fore could not avoid inquiring after her husband. “ Well, 
Margaret,” said the Minister, “how is Thomas?’ “Nae the 
better o’ you,” was the rather curt answer. “ How, how, 
Margaret ?” inquired the minister. “Ou, ye promised twa 
years syne to ca’ and!pray ance a fortnight wi’ him, and ye 
never ance darkened the door sin syne.” “ Well, well, Mar- 
garet, don’t be so short. I thought it was not n to call 
and pray with Thomas, for he’s deaf, you know, and cannot 
hear me.” “ But, sir,” rejoined the woman, “the Lord’s no 
deaf.” 

cottage. 
A Breakpown tN PorrricaL PreacuiG.—In a sermon 





the President's Emancipation Proclamation, he held the fol- 
lowing language : 


which, for fear of not being lar: 


within its boundaries.” 


may be excused for not knowing much about the histo’ 


except Massachusetts, it follows that if the framers of that in 
strument had acted accordi 
Union would have consi 
In er. 





engagement, but has rarely 
During several generations it has maintained in 


imagine, and those nations which form no plans of conques 
have one and all the — interest in desiring it may main 
tain its supremacy. 

for a poli 
no object 
Eng 
ing peace and that state of order which allow eve 
nation to develop its resources and provide for its wel 7% 


is this which redeems England from the reproach of selfish 
ness, and renders her policy far better for 


“ideas” —torces from the nations it assists a dearly 
rest in exchange.—Morgenblad (Swedish). 





mentions one that has a curious spring door inside the open 
ing of her shell, which she can shut 
of 


door forming a 


chologists in his da: 


arrows of Cupid. The male 
spend a 
seven or t 
= object of his affections ; 


is a pattern lover. 


too, with 
—— coquettings. 


ready for use, and resemble the ancient arrows of Cupid. 





ber, 
of stately manners, the deserted daughter of a noble 


for her, as with fatherly care he had already done to 
Ansdorf. Luther was astonished, but he came to a 


friends to his a—- feast, 
which it was the it of the 
sors on their aut 
Wittenberg, as a bri 
German Life, by Gustao Freytag. 


for venison from the Court, 





has lived long in E d, who has not a fe 


for the country whi 


to find a great country and a prosperous 
ple, but I — i aa iol agemie > 


A Monster ALBum.—A monster album, manufactured b 


all the principal officers of the 
zoned on the richly-ornamented The album 
and- feet wide, about 

of the upper corner are the City 
at each sid 


, beautifull 





pray with him. The minister, however, soon fell th this 


And the indolent clergyman shrank abashed from the 
delivered on Sunday last by the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher on 


“ As with States, so is it with the National Government. ar 
For fear of weakness in the original compact, the monster was 
admitted. As it would be with a cooper, who, fearing his 
barrel would not be large enough, ekes out his number of 
staves by the introduction of worm-eaten ones, which let the 
barrel leak and the brine run out, so it was with the Union, 
and sufficiently comprehen- 
sive, did not dare to exclude all States which allowed slavery 


Mr. Beecher is so learned in many branches of study that he 
of i Then « 

the United States. As at the date of the formation of the | the woes of th posed professional. E fter he le 
Constitution every State allowed slavery within its boundaries, i * Chen Lene me ee mon ener ne bas Se 


to the idea of Mr. Beecher the i 
of that State alone.— National 


ENGLAND’s TrvuE Po.icy.— * * The British navy for up- 
wards of 170 years has never been defeated in any important 
failed to crush its opponents. 
] seas as 
complete a supremacy as is under circumstances possible to 


hus it forms the most powerful agent 
the contrary of sentimental, but which, professing 
yond the interest of England, is the most moderate 
and just any great country has ever followed. The policy of 

d lies’ not in forcing her will on others, but in uphold- 
other 


é world at large 
than that which—placing itself forward as the champion of 


id inte- 


How Swarts Make Love.—Blackwood’s Magazine, in giving 
an account of the different kinds of snails found in England, 


a moment when alarmed 
by the approach of a centipede or vagrant ant—both shell and 
piece mechanism which Archimedes 

might have studied with delight, had there been any con- 
This snail, too, has a way of making 

love which shows it to have doubtless been the i. of the 
e will 
at a time—a good deal out of his short life of 
in the most quiet but devoted attention 

her oecasionatly with 
pretty little horns, of which no one seems to know 
whether they are eyes, or ears, or hands. They are furnished, 
darts, which they shoot at each other after 
These curious love weapons have 
observed sticking in the bodies of snails after such con- 
flicts. They are contained in a special ponch or receptacle 


Lutner’s Marriace.—It was at this time that Luther de- 
termined to marry. Catherine von Bora had lived at Witten- 
for two years in the house of Reichenbach, the town 
clerk, afterwards burgomaster. She was a fine _, 

ily of 
Meissen. Twice had Luther endeavoured to obtain a husband 


many of 

un- | her companions; at last Catherine declared that she woulaph 
day, at Aghada, the tide literally flowed into the shore with| marry any man, unless it was Luther himself, or vapid de- 
id de- 
cision. Accompanied by Lucas Kranach, he went to woo her, 
and was married to her on the spot. He then invited his 


rince to present to the profes- 
days, and received from the city of 
present, wine for the feast.— Pictures of 


Wuat Sxovip Be.—The one thing required to keep Ame- 
rica and England on friendly terms is, that each country 
should know the other better. It is rare to find an English- 
man who has lived much in America, or an American who 
of affection 
was for a time his home. I lived long 
enough in the States to understand the feeling. I was pre- 
werful peo- 
kindly and 


M. Rollinger, of Vienna, I distinguished vie intended to m4 
ceive the autographs of all distingui visitors to the Exhi- 
bition, has been offered to and accepted by the corporation of 
the city of London. At present it contains only the names of 


embla- 
six feet 
thick. 


Moore and others—told a good story of the French Abbes : 
before the French Revolution, at the houses of the principal 
noblemen there would be a plate left for some chance Abbe, 
and the first that arrived took it. About dinner-time you 
would see the Abbes [illegible] picking their way from the top 
of one stone to another, ringing or rapping at the porte-cochére, 
and inquiring y a-t-il de place! Non monsieur ; then he would 
tillup onward. On one occasion, at the commencement of the 
Revolution, there was a party dining; the cart went by, ¢car- 
rying criminals to the guillotine—all the company ran to the 
windows ; the Abbe being a short man tried to peep on tiptoe, 
but in vain, so he went down to the porte-cochére. As the ve- 
hicle went by, one of the victims who knew the Abbe bowed 
to him; the Abbe returned the salutation: ‘What! you are 
his friend—you are one of them—away with him? The poor 
Abbe was hoisted into the cart and hurried to the guillotine. 
The weg ays | having satisfied their curiosity, returned to the 
table ; the Abbe’s place was vacant: Mais on est M. [Abbe ? 
Alas! the poor Abbe was already headless.” —Jrving’s Diary, 

An AwkwakD Mistake.—A passenger travelling in a 
third-class carriage, a few days ago, on the excursion train 
from Limerick to Waterford, was mistaken for the hangman, 
and got so roughly handled that he was obliged to claim the 
protection of the police at the Clonmel station, where he re- 
mained, as he feared worse consequences if he proceeded on 
to Waterford. It is said the idea was originated by a “ wag,” 
who nodded to some of the strangers in the carriage, and then 
to the ce gee of the joke, placing his hands on his 
neck, and m g factal contortions, which left no doubt on 
the minds of those present of his d 








carriage at Clonmel he was pelted with coals, &c. The victim 
is an operative employed in a respectable establishment in Li- 
merick, and he now purposes to take legal proceedings against 
the joker who originated the (to him) very unpleasant pro- 


ceedings.— Limerick Reporter. 





Tue Rep Man.—At the time Chnis. arrove on these shores, 
(I allood to Chris. Columbus,) the savajis was virtoous and 
happy. They were i t of , rum, draw-poker, 
and sinfulness gin’rally. They didn’t discuss the slavery ques- 
tion as a custom. They had no Congress, faro banks, delirium 
tremens, or Associated Their habits was consequently 
good. Late suppers, dyspepsy, gas companies, thieves, ward 
politicians, pretty waiter-girls, and other metropolitan refine- 
ments were unknown among them. e in good stand- 
ing would take postage-stamps. You couldn’t have bo’t a 
coon skin with a barrel of em. The female Aboorygine never 
died of consumption, because she didn’t tie her waist up in 
whalebone things; but in loose and flowin’ ints she 
bounded, with naked feet, over the hills and plains like the 
wild and frisky antelope. It was a onlucky moment for us 
when Chris, sot his foot onto these’ere shores. 1t would have 
been better for us of the present day if the injins had given him 
a warm meal and sent him home ore the ragin billers. For 
the savages owned the country, and Columbus was a filli- 
buster. Cortez, Pizarro,and Walker were one-horse fillibusters 
—Columbus was a four-horse team fillibuster, and a large yal- 
ler dog under the waggin. I say, in view of the mess we are 
makin’ of things, it would nabetuen better for us if Columbus 
had staid to home. It would have been better for the show 
bisniss. The circulation of Vanity Fuir would be 
and the proprietors would all have boozum pins ! 
and perhaps a ten-pin alley. 

By which I don’t wish fo be understood as intimatin’ that 
the scalpin’ wretches who are in the injin bisniss at the 
greens y are of any account, or calculated to make home 

PPy, specially the Sioxes of Minn , who desarve to be 
murdered in the first degree, and if Pope will only stay in St. 
Paul and not go near ’em himself, I on they will be.—Ar- 
temus Ward. 

HAWTHORNE ON HIs OWN Mepauiion.—The following is 
an extract from a letter from Nathamel Hawthorne, acknow- 
eiging the receipt of a testimonial forwarded to him by some 
English and American admirers. The testimonial consisted 
of a beautiful medallion of Hawthorne, executed by Kiintze : 
—TI know not how to express to you and to those known and 
unknown friends whom you represent my deep sense of the 
honour that has been done me. When I look at this medal- 
lion, I can almost fancy myself famous, since here is evidently 
a crystallization of the favourable judgments of men and wo- 
men whose good opinion is most valuable—a solid and inde- 
structible result in marble, that has rewarded my poor li 
attempts. I am well aware that the medallion will last till 
people shall have forgotten whose portraiture it is, and what 
were the works that seemed to your kindness to entitle me to 
such a testimonial ; but meanwhile, it will have done all that 
abe ner it Lagat will have Ly _ - exquisite and 

ife- pleasure, in t ad ogee ry a recognition 
some of my contem es, and it will cunala as an peitioog, 
to my children’s children, influencing them, I hope, to be 





it 


Nosav 


t 


» 
Yes, sir— 





prouder of their progenitor than he deserves.” 





A Free-snp-Easy Cornet.—The officers seem to have 
been ruled with singular laxity. Desertion in the private was 
Death ; but if a cavalry officer of good connections oe 
to villainous saltpetre and the inconvenie:ces of tent-life, his 
scruples were respected. “1 knew an officer of the 18th Hus- 
sars, W. R., young, rich, and a fine-looking fellow, who joined 
the army not far from St. Sebastian. His stud of horses was 
remarkable for their blood; his ms were English, and 
three in number. He brought with him a light cart to 
‘forage, and a fourgon for his own baggage ll went on we 

till he came to go on outpost duty ; but not findin 


there any 
easy-natured, or a country so like our own. I should, indeed, | of the comforts to which he had been accustomed, he quietly 
be ful if my lections of America were anything | mounted his Ne, i told his astonished sergeant that cam- 
but p t ones, or my wishes for her welfare not very pai was not intended for a gentleman, and instantly gal- 
heartfelt.— Dyce. = oped off to his quarters, ordering his servants to Tack up 


everything ow we ggg f as he had hired a transport to take 
him off to e left us before any one had time to 
stop him; and though despatches were sent off to the com- 
mander-in-chief, requesting that a court-martial might sit to 
desérter, he arrived home long enough before 

es to enable him to sell out of his regiment. He 
to have been shot.” It is no wonder that, under 


reporting for the public press, and doubtless Mr. 
would have had but a hard time of it in the Peninsula — 
Review of Gronow's (nu b 

Goop News’ ror THE Drowsy.—In the Zollverein depart- 
ment of the International has just been placed a 
piece of Hano- 
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enough, a louder one will follow sufficiently sonorous to 
awaken the dead. If even this should prove insufficient, the 
mechanism will, after a short interval, pull off the nightcap, 
if the sleeper wears one; and in the almost impossible case 
of a continued slumber after all this, this machine, as if dis- 
ayer at such laziness, will tilt the sleeper out on the floor. 

n fact, the mechanism does everything almost but shout the 
hour in the sleeper’s ear. An extraordinary amount of inge- 
nuity has been expended upon this combination of clockwork, 
and springs, and lucifers, and levers. For the present appara- 
tus, cing clock, alarums, neat cupboard, and sofa, the 
inventor asks £80, and very cheap it is at the money, consi- 
dering the time and trouble of bringing it to perfection. But 
if a demand for the apparatus should arise there can be little 
doubt that it could be supplied at £10, or even less. 





A German Dvuxi.—At Presburg, one day lately, the heat 
was so great in a crowded coffee-house that some persons 
wanted the window to be opened ; but this was opposed by a 
gentleman, apparently a civilian, who wished to avoid a 
draught on account of a rheumatic affection. A lieutenant of 
gendarmery hereupon sprang upon a stool, and in spite of the 
remonstrances of the supposed civilian, opened both wings of 
the window. The latter then rose and said, “ Sir, youare a lieu- 
tenant,[am a captain. Be good enough to give me your card 
—here is mine. On Tuesday we shall see one another again.” 
He then closed the window, and calmly resumed his seat. 
Attempts were made to prevent the hostile meeting, but in 
vain. The duel took place, and the lteutenant received a se- 
vere sabre wound across the face. 


Te Taames EmpankmMent.—Considerable p is be- 
ing made with this great and important work. It is only a 
fortnight since the first operations were commenced opposite 
Montagu House, Whitehall, and already from that place to 
Waterloo-bridge large numbers of piles bave been fixed to 
form the dams and breakwaters. Yesterday several lighters 
were placed oppdsite Somerset House, and the work of pile 
driving commenced. The Metropolitan Board of Works, from 
the vigorous manner in which they are carrying on the work, 
appear determined that the dilatoriness urge nst them 
with respect to the new streets in Southwark and elsewhere, 
shall have no foundation in the new scheme entrusted to them 
for execution.—London Star, Sept. 16. 





A Rare Examp.e.—Mr. Baily has set the example of retire- 
ment from the active duties of the Royal Academy. Forsome 
years past he has ceased to model; his works are with the 
world, abiding witnesses of his genius ; and he has now most 
fitly closed a career, made memorable in the history of Eng- 
lish Art, by yielding his chair to the competition of —- 
men. We are ro’ for the sake of example, to record this 
graceful act. ay it soon be followed! What the most emi- 
nent of li sculptors has done, uo other member of the Aca- 
demy needs hesitate to do. There can be no suspicion of a 
loss of —_* a retirement shared by the author of “ Eve 
at the Fountain.” — Atheneum. 





Catrecuism Questions.—Mr. Brookfield gives a very inte- 
resting case of a sharp young Londoner of eleven years old 
to whom the catechism questions were put. Here is the exa- 


Tell me of f life to which i haps, 
“Tell me of any state of life to w t may, per' 
please God to call von” 

“ A waterman.” 

“ Well, how would you do your duty in that state?” 

“Take no more passengers than the license says.” 

“ Well, anything besides?” 

“Land 'em dry on the other side.” 

a thing else ?” 

* no more than the regular fare.” 

“ Anything else ?” 

“ Keep some of the money for my father and mother.” 

“ Anything more?” 

“ Try to lead a good life.” 

» We doubt (says the Globe) whether better answers could be 
given ty the College of Cardinals, or the “coilective wisdom,” 
of the House of Commons, even with Mr. Gladstone and Sir 
Cornewall Lewis as “ best boys.” —London Inquirer. 





A Cunntxe Torrer.—In several cases, within a few days 
pet, a middle-aged Highlander here has practised success- 
liy a rather ingenious dodge for obtaining his “ morning 
drink” gratuitously. With an air of the most perfect inno- 
cence, he walks into the shop of some respectable licensed 
grocer, pretty early in the morning, and perbape when only 
one or two shopmen or lads are in the place. His first query 
is to ask—“ Has Jamie Stuart been hare?” On being answered 
in the negative, he resumes— Aye, fat o'clock may ye be ca’in’t? 
Jamie shud a’ been here to meet me or noo. Ye see we wur 
speakin’ o’ buyin’ a gallon o’ speerits, an’ he was to meet me 
here to sattle about it. Ye'll hae gude speerits?” Of course 
the answer is affirmative, when Donald proceeds to say, “ They 
wud maybe let ‘im try halfa gill.” The half-gill being pro- 
duced and discussed with evident relish, he to get im- 
t for “Jamie Stuart,’ but suddenly asks, “ Hae ye a bit 
arrie?”’ “ Yes.” “ Aweel, jist ye pit in a gallon intill’t, an’ 
maun be here the noo.” While his order is attended to, 
he sallies to the door with the air of a man very-anxious to catch 
sight of a missing companion. And this is the last sight the 
shopkeeper sees of him, unless, we believe, in one case where 
he went in an obfuscated state to meet “ Jamie Stuart” a 
second time, but made a very quick retreat on discovering his 
mistake.—Aderdeen Free Press. 


Tue Compass.—In Duhalde’s “ General History of Chins” 
it is stated that the magnetic needle (compass) was used in 
China 1,040 years B. C., and was employed in navigation and 
the direction of armies during war. In 1260, A. C., Palus Ve- 
netus “ay the compass from China to Italy. Some wri- 
ters state the captains of vessels sailing on the Mediterra- 
nhean sea employed a very simple compass a before the 
Chinese one was brought to Europe. It consisted of a com- 
mon sewing needle, touched with a natural loadstone, mounted 
by om a piece of cork, and permitted to float in water placed in 

@ bow! of earthenware. 


A Wivr-Awaxe Gone To SLEEP.—The death of Marshal 
Castellane is announced. This eminent officer, who entered 








t in the wood ne ae LAL 
convent formerly belonging to the or Franciscan 


himself towards them in 1848 at Rouen and afterwards at Ly- 
ons, it cannot be denied that he was one of the bravest soldiers 
of the French army, and that on every occasion he deserved 
the epithet of “intrepid young man,” which was 
him by Napoleon L. on the field of Wagram, when on 
his breast the “ star of the brave.” 





A Monument nor Purrep.—A very ugly statue of Maria 
Theresa has been inaugurated in the court of the Military 
Academy eee the heroic Empress of that name. 
The royal lady is p' upon a pedestal modelled, one would 
think, on the pattern of a German stove; and, as though she 
had never gone to war, but confined her glory to the founding 
of a military school, the deed of gift is stuck in her hands, the 
sole emblem of her relation to martial pursuits. As the sight- 
seers of the capital had been wag Lagann to satiety, the in- 
augural ceremonies were duller usually on such occa- 
sions. The Emperor came, saw, and was silent; the ress 
—the iron empress 1 mean—was blessed (by the priest), inau- 
gurated (by the chamberlain,) and ridiculed. (by the people) ; 
and when each party had duly enacted their parts, all re- 
turned home with the feeling of having gone through a 
comedy.—Letter from Vienna. 





VANITAS IN VANITATEM.—A monument has been erected at 


Denner-hill stone. On the northern entablature, facing the 
house, is the following inscription, and on the centre of the 
same face of the shaft is a basso-relievo bust of Disraeli the 
elder :—* In memory of Isaac Disraeli, of Bradenham, in this 
county, Esq., and D.C.L., of the University of Oxford, who, by 
his happy genius, diffused — the multitude that elevating 
taste for literature which before his time was the privilege only 
of the learned. This monument was raised in ionate re- 
membrance by Mary Ann, the wife of his oldest son, the Right 
Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, Lord of the Manor, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, 1852-8 and 9, and now, for the sixth time, Knight 
of the Shire. Sept., 1862.” 





Chess. 


PROBLEM, No. 717. By Von Z 





t, of Neuruppin. 





SoLUTION TO ProsLem No. 716. 


White. Black. 
1. R tks P, ch 1. PtksR 
2. Q to B, ch 2..K tks Q 
8. B to Kt 5, ch 3. P interposes 
4. KttoB4 4. Anything. 
5. Kt mates. 


We regret to notice that Chess has had its prominent victim in the 

war. Young Mr. Leonard, of this city, a player of considerable 

ability and marked promise, died recently at Annapolis, of disease 

pan eo while a prisoner at Richmond. He served as a 
olunteer. 





Srxeutar Accrpent ww A Cricket Freip.—Mr. Shaw, a 
jeweller, residing in the Long Row, Nottingham, lately met 
with a severe ent while playing at cricket on the Meadows 
ground. A match was being played between the two clubs, 
and Mr. Shaw was bowlingat oneend. The batter hit the ball 
into the air and Mr. Shaw ran foracatch. The wicket-keeper, 
whose ball it was, also ran for the ball, and the result was a 
tremendous concussion, Mr. Shaw being thrown to thé ground 
unconscious. When examined, his leg was found to be broken. 





Tavtma’s Hamiet.—The successful performance of a trans- 
lation of Hamlet has been an era in the French drama. It is 
true the play has been badly mutilated ; it has been stripped 
of its most natural and characteristic beauties, and an attempt 
has been made to reduce it to the naked stateliness of one of 
their own drama ; but it still retains enough of the wild mag- 
nificence of 70 imagination to give it an individual 
character on the ch stage. Though the ghost of Ham- 
let’s father does not actually tread the boards, yet he hovers 
in idea about his son, and the powerful acting of Talma gives 
an idea of this portentous visitation far more awful and mys- 
terious than could be presented by any spectral representation. 
The effect of this play on the French audiences is astonishing. 

theatre are at an early hour on the 


The doors of the 

evenings of its representation; the houses are crowded to 
overflowing ; the audience continually passes from intervals 
of breathless attention to bursts of ungovernable applause. I 
have seen a lady carried fainting from the boxes, overcome 
he fancies he sees the spectre of his father.—Jrving’s Diary. 


Ancient REuics my France—The Lac des Minimes, re- 
cently d 





monks, which was itself preceded on mat ag eh Oe 


the workmen discovered the foundations of a of the 
convent, and near them two leaden coffins and a box of the 
same metal. On the coffins they were found to 
contain the embalmed & woman, 35 years of 


of 
age, and a of 9 or 10. The box bore the words, “ Right 





Hughenden Manor, built of Bath stone, resting on a base of | fully 


by the acting of Talma in the scene with his mother, where | tl 


had been eenaigne Gotan x: — wed po abaya oa 
cut ¥ any part 
flesh and skin,to turn over the stump as now practised. 
These remains were afterwards rein in the cemetery of 
he a tea It is mentioned in Moreri’s diction 
that M. bure, surnamed the Brave, who had distingui 
himself in several battles, died in 1633, after having his arm 
amputated. 
A Teapor-Temrest Brewrne.—Another constitutional 
crisis is threatening in Germany. His Serene Highness the 
reigning Prince Henry XXII. of Reuss-Greiz has a lovely 
daughter, Hermina, whom he wishes to marry to a prince of 
Schénburg. To assist in the worldly establishment of the 
“happy couple,” Henry XXIL, after the fashion of all inde- 
ndent sov , has asked the Chambers of his realm— 
population 121 to endow the princess with a round £600 
sterling. The representatives of the people, after long discus- 
sion have refused the demand, and his Serene Highness, there- 
upon, has fs a to the Diet at Frankfort. Dark rumours 
Sout coup d'etat are looming over Reuss-Greiz.— English paper, 
. 20. 








Pressine Arrarrs.—The French Emperor, according to a 
Spanish , lately sent an invitation to Queen Isabella IT., 
to meet him at Biarritz or Bayonne. The — was respect- 

declined “ on t of pressing state of affairs to be 
attended to.” The nature of this business transpired on Fri- 
day last, when her Majesty set out on an excursion to Anda- 
lusia to meet the Duke de Montpensier, youngest son of King 
Louis Philippe.—Ditto. — 

Terse Crrricism.—Mr. Boucicault’s new drama, “The Re- 
lief of Lucknow,” greatly ~~ an uncritical audience by 
effective scenery and dresses, er grou ,a bizarre ballet, 
bold clap-trap in language and situation, and an unlimited ac- 
companiment of drum and | ey As a play it is not 

ner. 





worth discussion.— London 


Apvice Gratis.—Oh, marry the man you love, girls, if you 
= =~ if he isch os Creaus oF as or as Job in 

y © not marry for 4 ; "twi i our 
souls into thrall but marry the pe you love, girls, i he be 
never so small. Oh, never marry a fop, girls, whether he is 
little or tall; he’ll make a fool of himself and you—he knows 
nothing well but to drawl. But many a sober man, girls,— 
there are a few left on this ball—and you'll never rue the 
day, girls, that you ever married at all. 





CLUB RATES. 


We are so frequently in receipt of letters from friends at a 
distance, who are kind ~~ to express their satisfaction with 
the Albion, and to enquire, with a heartiness which a long expe 
rience has taught us to be genuine, whether there is anything they 
can do for us, that we have resolved to ask them to aid us in form 


Clubs. 
he If each of our country subscribers would but try to find out the 
Englishmen of his a bourhood, and then say as much for the 
Albion as he may tnink its merits entitle it to, he would have no 
difficulty in getting three or four of them to join him in a Club, 
and thus render us a substantial service. It be perceived, too, 
that there is a pecuniary benefit in doing so, although this we 
know would scarcely be the main object with many of our best 
friends. 
Clubs will be supplied on the following terms : 
Three Copies, one year, $9; and an extra Copy of the Albion, or 
one of the Abn Engr of which a List is published 
ad on our first page, to the -up of the Club. 
Five Copies, one year, $15; and an extra Copy of the paper axD 
ro wing ; OF TWO eNtra Copies, or wo Engraving, to 
the getter-up. 
> 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Clipped, literally, from the London Times. 
TO PHILANTHROPISTS.—Some dear LITTLE CHIL- 


DREN to SAVE. Address for particulars to Pera, No. 36, 
Great Tower-street, E.C. 


HOP POLE.—WRITE at once to G. P. O., St. M.-le-G., o: 
here, tosay when. Had a mental disorder. Be kind to me. 
Forgive this, my only hope. 


MY DEAR.—I have had important information for you for 
the last fortnight. Either come and see me or write at once, 
that I may communicate the particulars. 


M.—Pray COMMUNICATE with me. Send to the post- 
office, Dover. Iam so anxious andunhappy. Why have you 
not written? Granny is dying. I must see you, or I fear the 
consequences.— Y ours, E. F. 


P. T. H.—Rash and unkind. Yet, let me HEAR IMME- 
DIATELY. All shall be forgiven.—M. B. 


THE FATHER of the YOUNG LADY, with a mole on 
her right cheek, who left her home near the Edgware-road in 
July, may HEAR OF HER by en be address, pre- 
paid, W. B., poste-restante, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, W.C. 


A. Z—* La nuée a crevé sur nous.” J’erre tout seul dans 
le bois, mais je te trouverai a la fin. Je sais 4 qui je me fie 
mille fois mieux que ceux qui ont fait de si vains efforts pour 
ébranler la confiance que j'ai en toi. Nous ne deviendrons que 
plus proche de Dieu et plus chers l'un a l'autre par suite de 
TT gunmen ny cone n’abandonner jamais ta— 
F. 























NEW YORK HOTEL. 
FUBNISHED APARTMENTS 
FOR SINGLE GENTLEMEN, 

With or without Board. 

The Subscriber ha taken a lease of that convenient and po 


ular location thé ST. JULIEN HOTEL, et ghee 
Piace, and ha tho: refitted the same, is to 
rent eligible its, with or without Parlours, to single Gen- 


janet, 6 pasmen of Sieniiones. 0 reasonable rates 

weeks, wi the piss of Breakfast or Dinner or full Board a 
the NEW Y HOTEL, coger, at the option of those whe 
may elect to pass the winter in that central locality. 

HIRAM CRANSTON. 


OLD WINES AND BRANDIBS. 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 
Ne. 44 Beaver Street, N.Y., 
SoLz AGENT In THE UniITED STATES FOR 
BASS & CO.’8 EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 








arm of M. ie Rambure, 1633. 
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TAMPIER FRERE’S 8T. PARAY. 
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